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What Is Most Desirable 
in a Live-Stock Market— 


The Question 


LOCATION is, of course, an important 
factor. A market should be so located 
that it can take advantage of the great- 
est possible demand, as well as supplies 
from a large district. 


— 


RAILROAD SERVICE is an important 
factor to producers. It should be good 
into the market to avoid loss or damage, 
and fast out of the market to attract 
buyers. 


i, e 


HANDLING FACILITIES at the market 
should be modern, and so arranged as 
promptly to handle the live stock and 
properly to fill it. 


NUMEROUS BUYERS are, of course, a 
necessity if the highest prices are to be 
obtained. 


THE 


The -Answer 


DENVER’S location is: probably the best 
in the country for economical concen- 
tration from a wide area, and distribu- 
tion to all the large consuming sections. 
Shipments move almost daily to both 
seacoasts. 


a! 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE INTO DEN- 
VER, with no feeds, or a minimum of 
feeds, en route, has become a custom. 
The train service out of DENVER to 
either coast is the fastest in the nation, 
and the marvel of the railroad world. 
Eleven hundred miles without feeding 
en route was unheard of a few years 
back. 


. ~~ 


DENVER STOCK YARDS are 
modern. They have been entirely re- 
built in recent years, with no old con- 
struction utilized. They are designed 
promptly to handle the live stock offered 
with a minimum of movement, and 
properly to give it a good fill. 


*. sd 


THE FOUR NATIONAL PACKERS, who 
handle the larger part of the meat prod- 
ucts of the nation, purchase live stock 
almost daily at DENVER. In addition, 
there are many other shipper and order 
buyers. 


Whatever your viewpoint — whatever you most desire in 
a live-stock market—you will find it at Denver 





10c a Dose Now Buys 


Positive Lifetime Immunity! 
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Blackleg Losses Prevented by ONE Dose Vaccination! 


7 take the guess and the gamble out of 
Blackleg risk when you give your calves ONE small 
shot of Franklin Concentrated Blackleg Bacterin. 


For ONE dose confers lasting immunity. 


One injection safeguards the young calf right on through 
the yearling age. 


This dependable one dose life immunity 
has been the means of preventing uncounted loss since the 
introduction of Blackleg Bacterin by Dr. O. M. Franklin 
in1923. 


These eleven years of extensive use have proven the un- 
failing reliability of the original Franklin product. Time has 
eliminated all uncertainty and the cattleman need not take 
chances on getting satisfactory results. 


Now at the lowered price of 10c per dose, there is a sav- 
ing in cost that is a still further incentive for insisting upon 
the genuine Franklin brand. 


Franklin quality gives you the fullest protection. Franklin 
price gives you fullest value. Why experiment when it cost 
80 little to be safe? 


Franklin Products are sold by local Drug 
Store Agencies. O. M. Franklin Blackleg 
Serum Co., Denver, Kansas City, Wichita, 
Amarillo, Fort Worth, Marfa, Los An- 
geles, Alliance, Calgary. 


CONCENTRATED (1 c.C.DOSE \ 


BLACKLEG BACTERI 


. 


Bovine Pulmonary Mixed Bacterin 


A valuable bacterin for those complicated cases oc- 
curring in connection with Hemorrhagic Septice- 
mia in cattle in which the lungsand throat are par- 
ticularly affected, called “Pulmonary Edema” or 
“ Diphtheroid Infections”. It has now been used for 
several years with highly gratifying results. 
Franklin Bovine Pulmonary Mixed Bacterin 
should be administered at once in the dosage as in- 


— by the symptoms and as prescribed on the 
abel. 


' Franklin Hemorrhagic Septicemia Aggressin 


A safe, efficient product to use on healthy, unex- 
posed animals for immunizing against the disease. 
We recommend vaccinating young cattle at same 
time of vaccinating against Blackleg. The aggressin 
does not contain any living disease-producing 
bacteria or virus. 


Because of the long and highly specialized expe- 
rience of Dr.O. M. Franklin, we feel that the Frank- 
lin brand of Hemorrhagic Septicemia Aggressin is 
unsurpassed anywhere for purity and potency. 


Bovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 


Akilled culture product of a high bacterial count, 
used hypodermically for prevention and treatment. 


For vaccinating cattle in transit where they may 
have been exposed, we recommend it as the most 
practical product for use. However, where the dis- 
ease is in the incubation period at time of vaccina- 
tion, one dose may not arrest its oe but 
if later the animals show symptoms of the disease, 
our experience has been that prompt re-vaccination 
with large doses has proven very beneficial, with 
the ultimate recovery of a high percentage of all 
such cases. 


Send your name today for 
ae “oe booklet 
giving full informationon 
ef Pulmonary, etc. 
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MAY | SUGGEST 
SOME NICE STEAK 
MADAM? 


‘NO, IT’S TOO HIGH. 


LET ME HAVE A 
POT ROAST 


HOW LIVESTOCK PRICES ARE MADE 


@ Every day in hundreds of thousands of retail markets women buy meat 
and groceries. If they think one meat is too high they shift to another. If 
they think all meats are too high they shift to another food. The price these 
women will pay determines what the retailer can pay for meat. What the 
retailer can pay in turn determines what the packer can pay the producer 
for livestock —for the packer’s price must be what he can get from the 
retailer minus his cost of doing business. 

Thus the price of livestock is determined by consumer purchasing power. 


Neither the producer nor the packer can make livestock prices. Only the 
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woman with her market basket can do that. 
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Deferred-and-Rotation System of Grazing 


BY MELVIN S. MORRIS 
Department of Botany, Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins 


stock industry, and should be utilized to main- 

tain a continuous supply of forage. One of 
the most practical methods of range improvement is 
deferred-and-rotation grazing; which means the divi- 
sion of a range so that stock may be alternately 
grazed on different sections, and that the animals 
are kept off part of the range until the plants pro- 
duce seed and are allowed to recover from the effects 
of previous grazing. 

Our native pastures can produce more forage 
under the deferred-and-rotation method than under 
continuous grazing, which often results in the 
destruction of the palatable and nutritious range 
plants, their place being taken by worthless, or even 
poisonous, weeds. Good native pastures produce the 
largest and cheapest gains. They can be maintained 
and improved, and the yield of native forage plants 
increased, by the deferred-and-rotation system of 
management, 

Progressive cattle-raisers are using this method 
more and more throughout the western states, as 
they see the pasture land revived by deferred-and- 
rotation grazing, after years of misuse. 

The deferred-and-rotation method is based pri- 
marily upon the normal requirements of the most 
desirable plants on the range and the complete utili- 
zation of the forage produced. The movement of 
stock is based upon conditions important to the life 
of the plant and the needs of the rancher. These 


Rex LAND IS THE BASIS OF THE LIVE- 


conditions include the date the plant growth begins 
in the spring, the date of seed or plant maturity, the 
time required for seedlings to become established, 
and the utilization of the forage produced. 

The deferred pasture should be closed when the 
more valuable forage plants have started to show 
green in the spring, and delayed until seed maturity 
of the important plants has taken place, if they 
depend upon seed for increasing their number, as is 
the case with the needlegrass. Where western wheat- 
grass and grama-grass are the principal plants, graz- 
ing should be deferred until they have completed 
their growth. These two grasses depend upon vege- 
tative, or plant, parts other than seed for increasing 
their numbers. 


How to Divide Pastures 


To apply these factors, a range area or native 
pasture should be divided into two or three parts of 
equal carrying capacity. If the pasture is divided 
into two parts, a simple application of the method 
will be used. 

For convenience call one half of the area “A” 
and the other “B.” The procedure is then to allow 
area “A” to be grazed throughout the grazing sea- 
son, while area “B” is protected from grazing from 
the time the plants appear green in the spring until 
they have matured seed (bunch-grasses), or have 
completed their growth for the year (sod-grasses) 
and are turning yellow. The protected or deferred 
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PASTURE “A” PASTURE “B” 


YEAR 


FIGURE ILLUSTRATING YEARLY TREATMENT OF EACH 
PASTURE IN SIMPLE APPLICATION OF 
DEFERRED-AND-ROTATION GRAZING 


area “B” is then opened to grazing, with area “A” 
to be grazed the remainder of the season. 

This same procedure is repeated for another year, 
in order that seedlings which became established the 
first year may receive a year of protection, and the 
pasture itself may have two years of rest during the 
growing season. 

The third year the procedure is reversed, or 
rotated. Area “A,” which was allowed to be grazed 
during the entire grazing season the first two years, 
is protected from grazing, or deferred, during the 
growing season for two years, while “B” is grazed 






































DEFERRED-AND-ROTATION-GRAZED PASTURE 


Contains the best pasture grasses that the area can support 


continuously during the growing season for the same 
time. Rotation should be employed at the close of 
every two years until the pasture is returned to a 
satisfactory grazing condition; then rotation may be 
at one-year intervals, 

The deferred-and-rotation system of grazing is of 
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general value, as it can be applied to different types 
of ranching and to different kinds of native pasture, 
Hay meadows and tame pastures will fit into the 
system. The principal difference will be the off-pas- 
ture period. The deferred period should always pro. 
vide protection during the growing season and permit 
dispersal of seed. 

Another example can be seen in the application 
of the system by a rancher in northern Colorado who 
is a user of national-forest range during the sum- 
mer. The cattle graze on the range in the Roosevelt 
National Forest during the summer period until about 
the middle of October. They are then allowed to 





BADLY OVERGRAZED PASTURE 
Weedy plants have replaced the more desirable range plants 


graze on one half of the ranch until March. From 
March 1 to the opening of the grazing on the forest 
allotment they graze on the other half. In this man- 
ner half of the range is protected during the critical 
spring period, and the summer growing period allows 
the plants to get a good start to make ample food 
reserves for storage and growth. 


Results Are Favorable 


In comparing the results of continuous grazing 
versus deferred-and-rotation grazing over a period of 
time, the most important consideration is the abun- 
dance of the good forage plants surviving under the 
two systems. A careful measurement has been made 
on uniformly distributed areas of typical wheatgrass 
pasture to determine the effect of the grazing under 
the different methods. 

It has been found from measurements that west- 
ern wheatgrass—one of the most valuable western 
forage grasses—is 53 per cent more abundant in the 
deferred-and-rotation pasture than in the contin- 
uously grazed pasture. Other desirable plants, 
though not so abundant as western wheatgrass, 
showed an increase. 

A general comparison of the yield of a deferred- 
and-rotation-grazed pasture and a continuously 
grazed pasture shows that the continuously grazed 
pasture yields 64 per cent of the former in desirable 
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plants and has 22 per cent more weeds than the 
deferred-and-rotation-grazed pasture. 

The effect of grazing on the size of forage plants 
is also of importance. Measurements of western 
wheatgrass on both continuously grazed and deferred- 
and-rotation-grazed pasture shows that in the latter 
the grass is 22 per cent taller. Measurements on 
needlegrass—another valuable forage plant—showed 
an increase of 38 per cent in growth on the deferred- 
and-rotation pasture, 

Needlegrass is one of the important grasses in 
these pastures which produce seed year after year. 
It is highly desirable as a forage plant before seeds 
form and after seeds drop. It is the first grass to 
appear and is eagerly sought by live stock. Germina- 
tion tests made on seed collected from grasses on 
continuously grazed pastures and on deferred-and- 
rotation-grazed pastures showed that the seed from 
the former was lighter and had much poorer germi- 
nation. 

Seed from grasses on a continuously grazed pas- 
ture weighed 28 per cent less than that from a 
deferred-and-rotation-grazed pasture. Germination 
tests showed 32 per cent germination for seed from 
a deferred-and-rotation pasture, but only 12 per cent 
germination for seed gathered from the grasses in a 
continuously grazed pasture. 


What Determines Value of Grasses 


The value of the grasses of our ranges is deter- 
mined by the earliness of starting growth in the 
spring, the height of growth, and their yields in 
forage. These things must be considered in compar- 
ing results under different systems of grazing. 

Buffalo-grass, grama-grass, and  three-awned 
grass not only start to grow late in the season, but 
are short grasses, producing less forage for cattle. 
Western wheatgrass and needlegrass start early in 
the spring and grow to a considerable height, nat- 
urally producing more available forage for cattle. 

The western-wheatgrass type of pasture produced 
920 pounds of forage per acre, 530 pounds of which, 
or 58 per cent, was western wheatgrass. The rest 
consisted of less important plants, for convenience 
classed as weeds. 

The needlegrass areas yielded 890 pounds of for- 
age per acre, 71 per cent of which was needlegrass. 
The grama-grass type of pasture yielded on equal 
areas an average of 550 pounds per acre, only 230 
pounds of which was grama-grass. This low yield of 
grama-grass, as compared with buffalo-grass, is due 
to its more scattered habit of growth. Buffalo-grass 
areas yielded to test 620 pounds in. ay. with 465 
Pounds being buffalo-grass. f 

Deferred-and-rotation grazing favors :the’ highest 
type of vegetation on an area with the’benefits of a 
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desirable pasture. This system of grazing can be 
used in the mountain parks, in the forests, in the 
foothills, and on the plains, and can be satisfactorily 
applied to meet different range conditions. 


[The following article, written shortly after the Albuquer- 
que convention in January of this year, has been crowded out 
of successive issues of THE PRODUCER. Though at this late date 
it may have lost somewhat in timeliness, it still contains much 
of interest, especially to members of the older generation — 
EDITOR. ] 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AMERICAN 
NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


BY WILL C. BARNES 
Phoenix, Arizona 


O ONE WHO, IN JANUARY, 1890, AT THE OLD 

Coates House in Kansas City, attended his first meeting 
with the early-day National Live Stock Association—the 
predecessor of the American National—and who again was 
present at the latest convention in Albuquerque in January 
of this year, the change in the personnel of the organiza- 
tion is striking. While many happy memories of previous 
gatherings are brought back, they are accompanied by quite 
as many sad thoughts of the grand men who have passed out 
of the picture and taken the trip across the Great Divide. 


Governor, or rather Mayor, Warren, of Cheyenne (he 
was three times mayor of that old cow-town), was the pres- 
ident of the organization in 1890. My notes fail to state the 
name of the secretary. 


The following year, 1891, the association met at Chicago. 
I attended, but have absolutely nothing in my files as to the 
proceedings. I can only recall my visit to the sandy shores 
of Lake Michigan with a fellow-Arizonan—a cowman of the 
deserts. His sole reaction at the sight of that great body of 
sweet, clear water was covered by the heartfelt exclamation: 
“Great Jehoshaphat! What a place to water a, whole herd 
an’ never bog a critter!” 


At Denver, in 1898, 1,185 registered delegates were enter- 
tained one night with a prize-fight, which closed with a battle- 
royal between seven husky colored individuals, all blindfolded. 
It lasted nearly an hour. I doubt if a single one of the dele- 
gates missed either this performance or the famous barbecue 
out at the stock-yards the next day. 


The next year, 1899, again at Denver, we had the cele- 
brated “cactus ball.” “A night with the Bohemians” it was 
called on the handsome invitations. It was a night of “wine, 
women, and song,” with special emphasis on the first two 
words. These affairs, together with the wild and woolly 
doings at Fort Worth in January, 1911, when the “Knights 
of Bovinia” did their stuff, were. written up at some length 
by the writer in THE PRODUCER for April and May, 1926. Dig 
up those numbers, you younger generation now running the 
association, and learn how your predecessors behaved them- 
selves in those early days, when men were men and women 
were—something to play around with. 


Ceding or Leasing of Arid Lands 


Just to refresh our memories and get the record straight: 
The first time the lease-law matter was before any large 
association was at Denver in 1889. The writer, with the well- 
known Buckey O’Neill (later a Rough Rider captain, killed in 
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the Cuban war), attended as a delegate from Arizona. It was 
not a stockmen’s meeting, but a general round-up of men 
interested in this new question. 

I recall that Buckey and Senator Ammons, later gov- 
ernor of Colorado, made most impassioned speeches against 
the proposed leasing of lands. They were strong for their 
cession to the states. Senator Ammons had a line of talk 
which always commanded an audience, no matter whether 
they agreed with him or not. Dressed in a heavy canvas 
coat, overalls, and a hickory shirt all the worse for wear, he 
marched back and forth across the stage like a chained bear, 
letting out a steady stream of language, witty and enjoyable. 
The ceding bunch carried the day by a big majority. 

My notes show that this question has come up at prac- 
tically every meeting of the National from that time to this, 
the vote generally being about fifty-fifty. Meanwhile the 
area known officially as the “unallotted, unappropriated 
public lands of the United States” has dwindled from over 
500,000,000 to less than 200,000,000 acres of badly overgrazed 
and eroded public land—hardly worth fighting over. 


Down the Years 


The meeting of 1904 was not a happy one. The summer 
of 1903 had been the driest in fifty years, hitting the South- 
west unusually hard. From Canada to Mexico, the ranges 
were bare and water-holes empty. The winter that followed 
had been notable for heavy snows everywhere. A. E. de 
Ricqles, of Denver, stated that fully 800,000 head of sheep 
and half as many cattle had died in the Northwest in the 
heavy snows. In the Southwest the spring of 1904 was one 
of deep and unexpectedly late snows, which killed off young 
lambs by the thousand. In an article that spring in a west- 
ern live-stock journal I stated that feed was scarce, and that 
thousands of newborn lambs were killed by herders to save 
the old ewes. Two feet of wet snow caught several thousand 
head of thin steers for early delivery, waiting for cars at 
railroad shipping-points in New Mexico and Arizona, forcing 
the owners to turn them loose until the range cleared off a 
bit. 

At the National meeting in 1904 the subject of overpro- 
duction of beef animals was one of the main questions dis- 
cussed. Everyone believed that there were just too many 
cattle for the then population of the United States. Oddly 
enough, the figures show that we had in that year some 
64,000,000 head af cattle of all kinds, with a population of 
78,000,000, while in 1933, with 65,000,000 head of cattle, we 
had a population of over 125,000,000. It certainly looks as if 
the claim of overproduction was fully justified in 1904, if ever. 


The Bolt of 1905 


At the Denver meeting of 1905 came the belt from the 
old National Live Stock Association. Many of the members 
believed honestly that the range men needed an association 
of none but bona-fide individual live-stock raisers. The old 
organization was composed of so many conflicting elements 
that it seemed impossible for us to get along together in har- 
mony. Our interests were directly opposed to those of the 
packers, stock-yards, commission men, and railroads, not to 
mention other elements which far outnumbered the straight 
cowmen when it came to a vote. 

So we made the start for a new organization on Friday, 
January 138, 1905. Frank J. Hagenbarth, president of the 
old association, did his very best to hold us in check, but 
without success. After two lively days of wrangling and 
arguing, about fifty of the straight range cowmen marched 
out of the old Tabor Opera House, where we were meeting, 
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and over to the Brown Palace Hotel. There we organizeg , 
new association, which we branded temporarily the “Inter. 
state Cattle Committee,” and which functioned remarkably 
well. On May 5, 1905, we changed the name to the “Ameri. 
can Stock Growers’ Association.” 

On January 30, 1906, this new association and the old 
National got together at Denver. After a complete under. 
standing had been reached as to just what the cowmen 
wanted, and intended to have, a new organization was formed, 
which was christened the “American National Live Stock 
Association”—a combination name. We elected Murdo Mac. 
kenzie president and Frank J. Hagenbarth vice-president, At 
this, the second annual meeting of the new association, Gifford 
Pinchot addressed us on the subject of the federal forest 
reserves—a matter which we had been fussing over for sey. 
eral years. His talk must have been convincing; for my 
notes indicate that we passed, almost unanimously, strong 
resolutions indorsing the ideas of President Roosevelt (T. R.) 
and pledging the association’s full support for his forest 
policies. 

January, 1907, Denver was again the meeting-place, 
Henry A. Jastro, of California—that grand old man of the 
range business—was president. Control of the public domain 
was the main topic of discussion, and we passed strong reso- 
lutions favoring the policy. 

On January 25, 1907, the writer received the following 
wire from Washington: 


_ “The recent meeting at Denver of the American National 
Live Stock Association passed a resolution asking me to 
appoint a committee to confer at Washington with the Public 
Lands Committee as to the most equitable and efficient method 
of _controlling, preserving, and improving the public ranges, 
Will you be a member of this committee, to meet at Wash- 
ington on February 11, 1907? 


“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


Senator Warren, Henry A. Jastro, Frank M. Stewart, of 
South Dakota, myself, and one other man whose name has 
escaped me, put in several days on this committee, working 
up a plan which we submitted to the occupant of the White 
House, 


Policy of Varying Convention Sites 


In the beginning it was generally felt that the American 
National should always meet at Denver, because that city was 
in almost the exact geographical center of the range indus- 
try and could always be reached easily by more stockmen 
than any other point. But after several years of straight 
Denver, representatives from other cities in the West began 
to ask for the annual gathering. So, about 1908, the asso- 
ciation started to meet around among the various cities in the 
West, but always returning after a few years to Denver. 

In 1911 Fort Worth captured the convention. Murdo 
Mackenzie, of Colorado, was elected president. This meeting 
was notable mostly for the celebrated evening with the 
“Knights of Bovinia;” also for a mix-up known locally as 
the “Hat Riot.” This occurred at a huge cowboy dance given 
in honor of the delegates. 


About midnight some individual, tired of the affair, went 
to the check-room for his sombrero. He was half-seas over 
and looking for trouble with a longing eye. The colored 
attendant asked him for his check. The gentleman swore he 
never had such a thing. The attendant, like the Chinese 
laundry man, smiled and informed him: “No checkee, n0 
hattee.” The Texan waxed exceedingly warm under the 
collar. “The hell you say! I'll teach you manners, you 
blankety-blank so and so!” Climbing heavily across the low 
table or counter, the incensed Tejaner cornered the African, 
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“worked him over” in good style, and finally tossed him over 
the counter. Then he proceeded to seek his headgear. Grab- 
bing any handy hat, he tried them on one after the other. 
If they did not fit or suit his taste, he sailed them out of a 
near-by third-story window to the street below. There they 
were gathered up by a mob of hack-drivers, street urchins, 
and others who looked upon the descending hats as manna 
from heaven and carried them off as trophies. The colored 
attendant finally “came alive,” and his yells brought help; 
also several husky policemen, who hammered the Texan’s 
head about square before properly subduing him. Needless 
to say, the local hat stores did a land-office business the next 
day. 


War Brings Prosperity 


In 1915 we met at San Francisco, Things were hum- 
ming in the live-stock trade. The price of range cows all 
over the Southwest had climbed “higher than a cat’s back.” 
Whole herds of average range herds in Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona were changing hands at from $60 to $75 each. 
Yearling steers were selling on the ranges for $50 a head 
and over. Everybody seemed to have lost his senses. Money 
was plentiful. Bankers were everywhere urging cattle- and 
sheepmen to come in and borrow a few thousand dollars. 
Most of them accepted the invitation with alacrity—to their 
everlasting sorrow later on. The 1915 meeting was one of 
happiness and enthusiasm. Everybody was an optimist. Them 
were the happy days! Dwight B. Heard, of Phoenix, Arizona, 
was elected president. He made one of the best. 

Among the resolutions adopted at El Paso, in 1916, was 
one protesting against a bill then before Congress to prevent 
the slaughter of cows and calves under a certain age. From 
the discussion that followed, it evidently was a war meas- 
ure, designed to increase the number of cattle through pre- 
serving all breeding stock. One can hardly believe it today, 
when female cattle seem to be about as welcome on the 
ranges as girl babies in China. Once again a resolution was 
adopted calling on Congress to pass the range-control measure. 

In 1917, at Cheyenne, and in 1918, at Salt Lake City, 
satisfactory conditions still continued in the live-stock busi- 
ness. Ike T. Pryor, of Texas—that old warrior of the South- 
west—was elected president at both conventions. At each 
meeting range-control resolutions were passed, as per usual. 
Also, a strong protest was sent to Congress against the pro- 
posed 640-acre stock-raising homestead law, introduced (in 
case some have forgotten the author’s name) by Representa- 
tive Ferguson, of New Mexico. 

In June, 1919, the first copy of THE PRODUCER appeared, 
under the editorial guidance of Secretary T. W. Tomlinson. 
It has proved an excellent vehicle for keeping the members 
in touch with what the organization is doing for them, and 
has more than justified its cost. In that year Senator John 
B. Kendrick, of Wyoming, was first elected president, holding 
the office for three terms. 

In 1920 the association met at Spokane. Conditions in 
the live-stock business were excellent. The organization ven- 
tured into the field of international politics at this time when 
it indorsed the plan for the United States to enter the League 
of Nations. What an altruistic lot of folks we all were 
then! We just wanted to love everybody. Today it looks 
decidedly as if nobody loved us. 

There was quite a fight over resolutions urging Congress 
to regulate the packers, stock-yards, and commission men. 
The meeting also bitterly opposed any further management 
of the railroads by the federal government. Everybody 
seemed to feel that we had had all the government manage- 
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ment of these corporations we could afford. Dr, Wilson, of 
Wyoming, and Senator Ammons, of Colorado, were particu- 
larly warlike in their remarks on this subject. 


Decline Begins 


In 1922, at Colorado Springs, prices for cattle had 
declined all over the West. Senator Kendrick in his address 
said that the industry was confronted with many serious 
problems. ‘Markets all over the country,” he told the crowd, 
“are glutted with millions of lambs from New Zealand, and 
fresh and canned meats from South America. Prices of live 
stock are fully 60 per cent below those of the years of the 
war.” It was a sober-faced lot of men who listened to him. 
The association went on record as demanding heavy duties 
on all live stock entering the United States, as well as on 
canned meats of every kind. The large increase in dairy 
cattle and the prevailing railroad rates for live stock came 
in for plenty of heated discussion. Fred H. Bixby, of Cali- 
fornia, followed Kendrick as president. 


In 1923, at Los Angeles, and again at Omaha, in 1924, 
the steadily downward trend in prices for live stock continued. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace discussed live-stock prob- 
lems at the latter meeting. Many members were urging the 
government to furnish the money with which to help cattle- 
men meet their obligations incurred through the reckless pur- 
chase of high-priced cattle during the war. (This was in 
1924, mind you!) The failure of the packers to carry out 
the terms of the Consent Decree was bitterly denounced, and 
the government was urged to take steps at once to make the 
packers “come through.” Senator Kendrick came out from 
Washington to Omaha and made a mighty sound, common- 
sense talk. The resolutions, among other things, asked for a 
heavy duty on hides, and demanded a close scrutiny of the 
books of the packing companies. 

At Albuquerque, in 1925, President Bixby in his annual 
address said: “The live-stock industry has just about pulled 
through the last year, and that is all that can be said of 
it.” The order from the Secretary of the Interior fer the 
removal of all illegal fences on public lands bobbed up, as 
usual. It was- followed by the regular resolution against 
the order; also one asking for a duty on hides, and another 
urging Congress to provide by law for the purchase by 
the army and navy, whether abroad or at home, of Ameri- 
can-raised meats of every kind. Fred Bixby was kept at 
the helm for another year. 


Phoenix took care of the meeting in i926, electing the 
late Charles M. O’Donel president, much against his will. 


Things Again Look Brighter 


In 1927, at Salt Lake City, President O’Donel reported 
the year just passed—1926—as “fairly satisfactory, although 
prices had not advanced materially.” Hubbard Russell, of 
California, told an interested audience of the success of 
his California marketing plan. Again the meeting asked 
Congress to take steps to force the military and naval 
forces of the country to patronize home products in the 
shape of meats. A resolution “to broaden the membership 
of the association” by taking into its membership “all allied 
interests” did not sit very well on most of those present and 
provoked some fairly lively discussion. “Allied interests” 
did not sound so good to most of the old-timers, and the 
resolution was killed. The usual resolution concerning the 
grazing control of the public domain was fought over for 
almost an entire day, but finally carried by a small major- 
ity. The bunch favoring ceding the lands to the states 
was well organized, and for a while it looked as if, for the 


. 
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first time in the history of the organization, it would win 
out. Mr. O’Donel refused positively to allow his name to 
come before the meeting for another term as president, and 
L. C. Brite, of Texas, was the choice as his successor. 

My notes show for about the first time the entrance 
into the councils cf the organization of a number of the 
sons of the men who for years had been wheel-horses of the 
association—young Henry G. Boice, of Arizona; the two 
brilliant sons of Senator Carey, of Wyoming; Albert K. 
Mitchell and Ed. Springer, of New Mexico—all sons of well- 
known old-time western cattlemen; Wayne Thornburg, of 
Arizona, and several others whose names I failed to note 
at the time. 

At El Paso, the next year, President Brite reported 1928 
as “a satisfactory year.” The same old army and navy 
meat resolutions were passed once again. “Funny that we 
can’t manage to get Congress to see the need or justice in 
this measure,” one old range man remarked. Sam Cowan 
here made one of his characteristic addresses on the work 
of his office as legal adviser for the association. When Sam 
got started talking about the railroads and the packers, he 
always had plenty to say—and said it. 


Depression Sets in in Earnest 


In 1929 San Francisco took care of us. While prices 
were undeniably slowly sinking from war levels, still Mr. 
Brite reported affairs as “fairly satisfactory.” The season 
had been a good one practically all over the country, and the 
majority of those present believed good times were on the 
way back. Victor Culberson, of New Mexico, was elected 
president to succeed Mr. Brite. The death of Secretary T. W. 
Tomlinson and Attorney Sam H. Cowan was the subject of 
much regret, and resolutions were passed extolling their ser- 
vices to the organization. F. E. Mollin, Tomlinson’s succes- 
sor—a Nebraskan not well known to many of the range 
men—made an excellent impression on everyone by the way 
he took hold of affairs. 

At Denver, in 1930, President Culberson reported a very 
severe winter all over the Southwest and some parts of the 
Northwest. Public-domain legislation came up as usual, the 
organization again favoring it. The death of ex-President 
Dwight B. Heard, of Arizona, during the previous year was 
reported, and a resolution deploring his loss to the association 
was promptly passed. 

In 1931, at Seattle, Henry G. Boice, of Arizona, who as 
first vice-president occupied the chair, President Culberson 
having passed away during the previous year, used the word 
“depression” for the first time at any of our conventions—a 
word destined to be terribly overworked before it passes out 
of the cattlemen’s picture. He said that “the past year, 
1930, has been a most disastrous one. Prices have been on 
the down-grade for all kinds of live stock and meats.” All 
this, however, is present-day history, only too well known. 
Mr. Boice was elected president. 

What the writer of these historical incidents has had 
in mind, and has tried to show, is the undeniable fact that 
the troubles of the present generation are about the same 
as those which worried their fathers, and will probably con- 
tinue to worry the present and future generations. “There 
is nothing new under the sun” was never such a truism as 
it seems to be today. 

The live-stock industry—especially the cattle end of it— 
has before been in holes quite as deep and treacherous as the 
pit it is in today, and recovered. It will do so again. The 
present administration may have a “new deal” that will put 
it over, and it may not. But, either because of that or in 
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spite of it, the old cow will come back into her own, if given 
time and a fair chance. She has worked out her own salva- 
tion at least twice before in the writer’s experience. She wil] 
undoubtedly do it again. 


Some Who Have “Gone West” 


At the Albuquerque meeting one missed the wise counse] 
of the old-timers who have steered the association through 
previous difficulties with signal success. Among those who 
come to mind at this moment are such tried leaders, who 
now have “gone over the range,” as Senators Carey, Warren, 
and Kendrick—all of Wyoming; M. K. Parsons, of Utah; 
Henry A. Jastro, of , California ; Dr. J. M. Wilson, of New 
Mexico and later of Wyoming; Henry S. Boice, Dwight B. 
Heard, Walter Vail, O. B. Fuller, and J. V. Vickers, of 
Arizona; F. W. Gooding, of Idaho; good old Bob Taylor and 
E. L. Burke, of Nebraska; Ora Haley, John W. Springer, and 
Ike Baer, of Colorado; and W. R. Morley, Victor Culberson, 
and C. M. O’Donel, of New Mexico. 

These, all of them, were of the old type of western 
range men. They knew little of present-day methods. Buck- 
boards and saddle-horses were their chief means of trans- 
portation. They bought hay and oats, instead of gas and 
oil. They lived on their ranches, fought cattle. and horse- 
thieves, and made history all over the great West. Pioneers 
they were, one and all. The younger generation now han- 
dling the reins in the open range industry will have to 
hump themselves to live up to the record left by these 
early cowmen. 


CONVENTION OF WYOMING WOOL GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


HE THIRTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 

Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association was held September 
18 and 19 at Casper. Interest was centered largely in the 
sheep-buying program, which was just getting under way, and 
which unfortunately kept at home many of the influential 
members of the organization. The work of the association for 
the past year and the problems now confronting the industry 
were ably presented by President Thomas Cooper and Secre- 
tary J. B. Wilson. ' . 


Addresses were made on Tuesday, September 18, by Harry 
Petrie, chief of the Cattle and Sheep Section of the AAA, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colorado, who outlined the sheep- 
buying program; Will Metz, director of the FERA for the 
State of Wyoming, who described plans for co-operating with 
the industry in removing the pelts from condemned sheep; 
C. D. Morris, representing the western railways’ Committee 
on Public Relations, Chicago, Illinois, who made the customary 
plea for the poor railroads, assailed by the big, bad trucks; 
R. W. Doe, vice-president of the Safeway Stores, San Fran- 
cisco, who discussed the recent lamb campaign sponsored by 
that organization, in the course of which 449,917 pounds of 
iamb were sold in nine days without price-cutting; Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, who reassured his audience with regard 
to the administration’s tariff plans; Leslie A. Miller, gov- 
ernor of Wyoming, who told of the co-operation given by the 
state to the live-stock interests; and R. C. Pollock, manager 
of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago, who 
described the board’s activities, mentioning in particular vari- 
ous meat campaigns which are now in progress, and are either 
sponsored by the board or have its full co-operation. 

At the morning session, on September 19, B. B. Brooks, 
former governor, of Casper, made his customary fine address, 
full of good, sound logic. Kleber H. Hadsell, of Rawlins, spoke 
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on wool promotion. H. W. Beyers, vice-president of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railroad, told the convention of the 
progress made in agreeing upon emergency rates on live stock 
and feed. Existing rates had expired September 4, he said, 
and conferences. were now in progress to determine just what 
rates would be re-established. Senator Robert D. Carey vigor- 
ously criticized the contracts under which the AAA is pur- 
chasing cattle, and also described the activities which led up 
to the passage of the Taylor Grazing Act. Walter Netsch, 
head of the Sheep and Lamb Department of Armour & Co., 
spoke on the current lamb trade. 


At the opening of the afternoon session, P. M. Cooper 
addressed the convention on “Some Observations on Lamb 
Marketing.” He was followed by Colonel E. N. Wentworth, 
of Armour & Co., who stated the packers’ position relative to 
direct marketing, and F. S. Rickard, secretary of the Omaha 
Live Stock Exchange, who urged passage of the Capper bill, 
which from the standpoint of the commission men is very 
desirable. Representative Vincent E. Carter dealt especially 
with the tariff and the Taylor Grazing Act. F. E. Mollin, sec- 
retary of the American National Live Stock Association, 
detailed recent activities of that organization, with special 
reference to traffic matters, the tariff, and the attempt of 
the commission men to force shipments back through the cen- 
tral markets through the passage of the Capper bill. The rest 
of the day was taken up by a discussion of the sheep-buying 
program, with A. E. Bowman, state extension director, and 
J. R. Neale, live-stock specialist of the State Extension 
Service, leading the discussion. 

The following day the annual ram sale was held. 


Resolutions were adopted as follows: 


Requesting that permanent live-stock trails be immedi- 
ately establiched, and asking Secretary of 'nter‘or to con- 
tinue making temporary withdrawals of land embraced in 
driveway-withdrawal applications; ; 

Opposing creation of any new national parks, federal 
game preserves, cr national forests, or enlargement of those 
now established, in State of Wyoming; 

Condemning methods for control of natural resources: of 
nation by bureau officials and departments, in commencing 
friendly suit= in court and obtaining jud*ments which estab- 
lish precedents for further encroachments upon rights of 
state ; ; : 

Urging continuation of embargo against importation of 
live stock, meat products, hides, and pelts from countries 
where foot-and-mouth or other communicable animal] diseases 
are prevalent, and expressing appreciation of stand taken by 
Department of Agriculture and Bureau of Animal Industry 
in protection of live-stock industry; ; 

Protesting against present valuations of grazing land for 
taxation purposes, and insisting that valuations be reduced 
to actual producing value; ’ 

Opposing any restrictions on grazing of live stock on 
game preserves; 

Asking that Legislature appropriate $50,000 for destruc- 
tion of predatory animals; 

Reauesting Secretary of Interior to allot sufficient money 
from Public Works Administration funds for purpose of 
carrying on important work of Biological Survey in control of 
rodents and predatory animals; 

Seeking co-operation of cotton industry in bringing about 
correction of commercial standards discriminating against 
cotton and favoring wool shoddy in knit-wear and wool and 
part-wool blanket manufactures; 

_ . Standing for old agricultural textile fibers in battle with 
industrial textile fibers; 

Thanking manufacturers and merchants who have labeled 
their merchandise to show virgin-wool content: 

_ Holding that stock-yard and commission charges are 
unjustifiably high, that allowances for annual earnings on 
Stock-yard properties made by Packers and Stock-Yards 
Administration are higher than producers can fairly be 
required to pay, and that large allowances to commission 
houses for obtaining business are unjust to producers; and 
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requesting Department of Agriculture to make effort to expe- 
dite stock-yard and commission rate casés now in court, as 
well as proceedings at markets where charges have not yet 
been acted upon; : 

Urging Farm Credit Administration to liberalize rules 
for credit to breeders of purebred flocks; ; 

Opposing Rayburn bill for regulation of commercial 
trucks, and holding that any such legislation should be 
designed to preserve competition between different forms of 
transportation; 

Opposing all legislation of nature of Capper-Hope-Wearin 
bills, having for its purpose restriction of available market 
outlets and preventing producers from disposing of their live 
stock in any manner they may decide; 

Requesting Congress to enact legislation providing for 
consolidation of all bureaus doing work in connection with 
wool-growing industry, such consolidated department to be 
placed under Bureau of Animal Industry; 

Asking speedy repeal of Reciprocal Tariff Act; 

Asking Forest Service to renew all expiring grazing per- 
mits on national forests for another ten-year period; 

Approving movement to have National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, National Wool Trade Association, and 
National Wool Growers’ Association co-operate in working 
out satisfactory wool-promotion program; 


Extending sympathy to families of late Senator John B. 
Kendrick and members of association who have died since last 
meeting. 


The following officers were re-elected for the coming year: 
Thomas Cooper, of Casper, president; Malcolm Moncreiffe, of 
Big Horn, vice-president; J. B. Wilson, of McKinley, secretary; 
and S. M. Pedersen, of McKinley, assistant secretary. 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASES OF CATTLE 
AND SHEEP 


HE GOVERNMENT’S CATTLE-BUYING PROGRAM IS 

slowing down. Improvement of feed conditions following a 
generous rainfall over most of the dry areas has apparently 
convinced the Agricultural Adjustment Administration that 
the crisis has been passed and that, with the organization of 
the feed supplies of the nation and the setting-up of a central 
clearing-house in Kansas City for the buying and selling of 
stock feed, it will not be necessary to purchase so many cattle 
as originally planned. ; 

On September 29, when the first drought-cattle quotas 
expired, a total of 6,169,126 head had been bought in twenty- 
three states. New authorizations, for the two weeks up to 
October 13, were then issued for the additional purchase of 
approximately 522,000 head in eighteen states. Of this num- 
ber, 475,000 head have been assigned to Colorado, Kansas, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. 
State directors in charge of purchases have been instructed to 
limit buying operations to the most distressed sections, and to 


buy only from producers definitely unable to provide addquate 
feed. 


During the latter part of September the buying of cattle 
was entirely suspended in nine states. One reason for this 
was the administration’s desire to study the feed situation 
closely and make an accurate appraisal of supplies on hand. 
Another was the fact that the funds available for this pur- 
pose were limited, and that no further allowances were con- 
templated until the need had been definitely ascertained. The 
most important reason, however, was the wish of the govern- 
ment not to hamper production in the future by reducing 
breeding stock below the safety mark. 

Convinced that the seriousness of the situation still con- 
fronting many sections of the West, where the precipita- 
tion has been wholly insufficient, or came too. late, to affect 
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conditions materially, is not realized by the administration, 
F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American National Live Stock 
Association, who is now in Washington, is making a strong 
effort to have additional funds allotted for extending the 
buying’ program until the worst distress has been removed. 
He hopes that, by concerted action on the part of the West, 
it may be possible to make the administration change its 
policy. Mr. Mollin is accompanied by Jay Taylor, Amarillo, 
Texas, president of the Panhandle Live Stock Association; 
E. B. Spiller, Fort Worth, secretary of the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association; Grover Hill, director 
of the cattle-purchase program for Texas, Oklahoma, and 
New Mexico; and Julian Bivins, prominent cattleman of 
Amarillo. 

Below, in tabulated form, is a cumulative report of the 
number of head of cattle and calves in sixteen western states 
held on farms which are selling to the government, the total 
number sold, and the number condemned, up to the close of 
business on September 29, issued from the Denver office of 
Harry Petrie, chief of the Cattle and Sheep Section of the 
AAA, and in charge of the buying program: 


Total No. 
on Ranches No. Head No. Head 
Selling Sold Condemned 
APieona ......----..--.- 462,343 67,407 14,510 
California 147,050 18,490 1,553 
Colorado ............... 708,546 192,852 21,243 
SD ee 145,386 29,797 5,326 
Kansas ................ 1,244,526 406,651 9,184 
Montana. ..........-- 622,303 298,561 6,764 
Nebraska ............ 1,618.030 309,848 9.622 
Nevada ..............-- 207,521 21,114 757 
New Mexico........ 1,387,309 371,084 115,065 
North Dakota...... 1,841,194 939,589 45,648 
Oklahoma .......... 649,763 209,636 93,421 
a 71,298 7 620 825 
South Dakota...... 1,953,601 808,391 74,473 
US ee ee 5,226,391 1,420,037 470,120 
OMAR N se a Ft 388,088 96,416 25,098 
Wyoming ............ 626,276 201,249 22,402 


The number of cattle sold in all the twenty-three states 
comprised in the plan averaged 30 per cent of the inventories 
of the farms and ranches selling. The number of cattle con- 
demned was 15.5 per cent of the number sold. A total of 
3,893,394 head had been shipped to packing plants and grazing 


areas, 
* * * 


From the middle of September, when sheep- and goat- 
buying started, up to September 29, 1,211,655 ewes and 2,171 
Angora does had been purchased by the government, of which 
731,769 ewes and 1,685 does had been condemned, or 60.4 and 
77.6 per cent, respectively. On the farms and ranches selling 
sheep, 23.7 per cent of all the ewes one year old and over were 
disposed of. Figures for the thirteen western states in which 
buying is proceeding follow: 

Ewes over 1 


Year on Total Ewes Total Ewes 
Ranches Selling Purchased Condemned 


California ............ 61,673 5,164 1,487 
Colorado .............. 265,217 68.818 27,962 
See 344,519 37,391 22,852 
Montana. .............- 249,394 88,277 61,781 
Nebraska ............ 27,946 10,765 519 
Nevada ..............- 329,414 49,863 1,863 
New Mexico........ 180,437 27,480 14,606 
North Dakota...... 5,010 2,326 718 
a 765,572 146,368 83,084 
South Dakota ...... 172.318 48,810 20,353 
oT eee ees 1,380,677 388,720 290,639 
NIN tliiipbicdituiceisnis 167,780 25,410 10,527 
Wyoming .............. 1,161,227 312,263 189,378 

Tietels ss 5,111,184 1,211,655 731,769 
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BUYING OF PUREBRED DROUGHT CATTLE 
UNDER WAY 


T A CONFERENCE LAST MONTH BETWEEN OFFI. 
cials of the Federal Emergency Drought Relief Admin- 
istration and secretaries of purebred cattle organizations, fina] 
arrangements were made for the purchase by the government 
of between 12,000 and 14,000 head of registered Hereford, 
Shorthorn, and Aberdeen-Angus cattle from regions where 
feed is short. Purchases of the three breeds will be. made in 
proportion to the offers to sell. The cattle are to be shipped 
to various Indian reservations, where they will form the 
nuclei for purebred herds. Only bulls one to two years old, 
and females one to six years old, will be bought. No calves 
will be taken. Headquarters for the buying program have 
been established in Kansas City, with A. B. Cooley, extension 
commissioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, in general charge. 


The sum of $800,000 has been set aside for the purchase 
of purebreds. Prices offered by the government will range 
from a maximum of $60 on cows to a minimum of $30 on 
yearlings. 


NO EXCHANGE OF DROUGHT CATTLE 
FOR SOUTHERN STOCK 


T HAS BEEN REPORTED THAT FARMERS IN THE 

southeastern section of the country, conscious of the poor 
quality of many of their cattle, and seeing in the situation 
brought about by the drought an opportunity to improve their 
herds, have sounded the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion as to the feasibility of exchanging some of their inferior 
stock for better-bred cattle from the drought states which 
have been bought by the government and shipped to southern 
pastures for grazing. Such a move naturally would be calcu- 
lated to arouse apprehension in northern and western live- 
stock circles, in that it would set up a focus of potential future 
competition with regions much better adapted for high-class 
beef production. 

Inquiry at Washington has now brought out the fact that 
the administration has decided not to accede to the request of 
the southerners. Not only,-is it held, would it be impossible 
to make a fair and equitable distribution of the cattle, but if 
the privilege were granted to one section, it would have to be 
extended to other parts of the country not affected by the 
drought. Furthermore, it is stated, the Legal Section of the 
AAA has ruled against the project. It is our understanding 
that the cattle sent south have been turned over to the state 
agencies of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration for 
canning in relief of the needy. 


LOANS ON YOUNG SHE-STOCK IN PRIMARY 
DROUGHT AREAS 


EGINNING NOVEMBER 1, 1934, FARMERS AND 

stockmen in the primary drought areas may get feed 
loans for this year’s heifer calves, ewe lambs, and female 
kids, in addition to the allowances being made for mature 
stock, it is announced by the Emergency Crop and Feed Loan 
Section of the Farm Credit Administration. 

Loans will be granted only on such stock as is retained 
primarily for breeding purposes, and in no event will allow- 
ances be made to feed a larger number of young and mature 
animals than the number of mature breeding cattle owned by 
the borrower on April 1, 1934, or of sheep owned within six 
months prior to that date. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR DROUGHT CATTLE 
MOVED TO DENVER 


, ITH THE CLEANING-UP OF MOST OF THE 
W accuse cattle in the Dakotas and Minnesota, and the 
centering of buying operations in the western and southwest- 
ern states, the main office for the government’s cattle-buying 
program has been transferred from St. Paul to Denver, where 
already sheep-buying headquarters have been set up. Harry 
Petrie, chief of the Cattle and Sheep Section of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, is in charge of both offices, 
which are located in the Patterson Building. 

Assisting Mr. Petrie are Fred W. Beier, Jr., the statis- 
tical expert of the Denver office of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies, and Dr. B. F. Davis, secretary of the Colorado 
Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association, who will act as 
field man. 


PRODUCERS VOTING ON CORN-HOG 
ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


OLLOWING A SERIES OF SIX REGIONAL CONFER- 

ences with representatives of corn-hog association com- 
mittees, conductors of the corn-hog campaign, and directors 
of state agricultural extension services, for the purpose of 
discussing the feed situation and sounding sentiment as to 
the continuation of some sort of production control in 1935, 
Chester C. Davis, administrator of the AAA, announced that 
the administration had decided to hold a referendum during 
the two weeks ending October 12 among corn-hog contract 
signers in all parts of the United States, thus putting the 
matter of what should be done next year squarely up to the 
farmers themselves. Local committee men were to arrange 
for community meetings of contract signers, who would be 
asked to cast written secret ballots upon these two questions: 


“1. Do you favor an adjustment pregram dealing with 
corn and hogs in 1935? 


“2. Do you favor a one-contract-per-farm adjustment 
program, dealing with grains and live stock, to become etfect- 
ive in 1986?” 

The latter question, in the words of Dr. A. G. Black, 
chief of the Corn-Hog Section of the AAA, has reference to 
“the recurring suggestion that a general one-contract pro- 
gram be developed which would shift agriculture from several 
one-crop contracts to a broader program, encouraging better 
systems of farming, and providing flexible control over the 
combined acreage of the several basic crops.” Such a pro- 
gram, he points out, cannot be put into effect for the current 
crop year, as the wheat contract already covers 1935 and 
seeding has now begun. 

At this writing the voting is under way. If some form 
of adjustment control is favored, details will be worked out 
later in consultation with farmer representatives. 


TEXAS PASSES MARGARINE LAW 


FTER MANY YEARS OF ENDEAVOR, THE BEEF- 
cattle and dairy-cattle interests of Texas have at last 
got together and succeeded in placing upon the statute-books 
a bill which provides for a tax of 10 cents a pound on all 
margarine sold within the state in which the chief ingre- 
dients are animal fats or vegetable oils produced, in whole or 
in part, outside continental United States. The Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association has been active in 
furthering this legislation. 





DOMESTIC FATS AND OILS IN MANUFACTURE 
OF MARGARINE 


ISCOVERY OF A NEW FOOD PRODUCT WHICH 
promises materially to help reduce the surplus of south- 
ern vegetable oils is announced by Palmer Schade, vice-presi- 
dent of The Best Foods, Inc. For many years, says Mr. 
Schade, vegetable margarine has been made from imported 
oils, because it seemed impossible to find a way to make an 
acceptable product from home-grown vegetable oils. Now, 
however, the chemists of The Best Foods have mastered the 
problem. A margarine, called “Nucoa,” is being manufac- 
tured solely from southern-grown vegetable oils, with the 
addition of pasteurized whole milk. The new product, it is 
said, lends itself readily to frying and baking, and furnishes 
besides a palatable spread for bread. 
* * a 


Complementing our table in last month’s PRODUCER (page 
8), showing the increased use of domestic fats and oils in the 
manufacture of margarine since the excise tax went into 
effect in June last, we present below percentage figures of 
fats and oils entering into the production of margarine in the 
United States for the first seven months of the current year, 
as compiled by J. S, Abbott, secretary of the Institute of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers, from reports issued by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue: 


RELATIVE QUANTITIES OF VARIOUS FATS AND OILS USED IN 
MANUFACTURE OF MARGARINE FOR FIRST SEVEN MONTHS 














OF 1934 
. June July 
0. 0.19 . 39.1%] 16.4% 
1.1 3.9 } 32.1 | 30.5 
aS 5.7 4.1 5 | 565 | 82 
1.1 9.2 2 | 20.1 | 17.9 
PORTE ORR oo acees - 09 | 14 ok | 1.0 1.0 
Corn, soy-bean, palm 
and other oils........... -| 05 | O46 | 19 | 13 | o7 | 22 | 1.1 
FR isenccanececnsencenss | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 








SEPTEMBER CROP REPORT 


FURTHER DROP OF 122,000,000 BUSHELS IN THE 

corn yield was recorded by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in its September estimate. While growing conditions 
generally have been more favorable during the last few weeks, 
the season is now too far advanced to warrant any hope of 
a material improvement in the outlook. Other crops, like 
spring wheat, hay, and potatoes, were given a somewhat 
higher rating, due to more liberal moisture. New figures for 
1934, as compared with those for 1933, are tabulated below: 


1934 1933 

Winter wheat (bu.).... 400,522,000 351,608,000 
Spring wheat (bu.).... 92,763,000 175,805,000 

All wheat (bu.)........ 493,285,000 527,413,000 
CO TI ansasicinsnccce 1,484,602,000 2,343,883,000 
Cs CED heititncricrnanes 545,870,000 731,524,000 
Bariem (be)... 122,963,000 156,988,000 
BI CID eaistccenieicieciccen 17,261,000 21,236,000 
Potatoes (bu.)............. 337,141,000 320,353,000 
Tame hay (tons) ........ 50,727,000 65,983,000 
Wild hay (tons)......... 5,287,000 8,633,000 
Cotton (bales)............. 9,252,000 13,047,000 


“Have just finished reading THE PropUCER from cover 
to cover. I consider it by far the best means of getting the 


real facts in regard to the cattle industry. I enjoy the per- 
sonal letters and find some real meat in many of them.”— 
JERRY B. MINTER, Dalhart, Tex. 
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DENVER COMMISSION RATES ORDERED CUT 


OLLOWING AUDITS OF THE ACCOUNTS OF COM- 

mission firms operating on the Denver market for the 
years 1932 and 1933, and hearings at Denver and Washington, 
the Secretary of Agriculture on September 27 issued an order 
denying a petition for rehearing filed by the commission men, 
finding existing rates charged at Denver unreasonable, and 
prescribing new and lower rates. Schedules conforming with 
the order were to be filed by October 17, to become effective 
ten days later. 

The order fixes a per-head scale except for straight car- 
loads in single ownership. For such carload shipments the 
new rates will be: 


Cattle and calves.......... $15 (previously $16 to $19) 


Hogs, single-deck .................. $12 (previously $14) 
Hogs, double-deck .................. $20 (previously $22) 
Sheep, single-deck °................. $10 (previously $14) 
Sheep, double-deck ................ $15 (previously $18) 


On other modes of arrival, or where live stock is mixed 
as to species or ownership, the following rates per head will 
apply: 

CATTLE AND CALVES 


Cattle— 
Consignments of 1 head.........................-..- $1.00 
Consignments of more than 1 head: 
1 to 20 head, inclusive........................---..- .75 
Mach head Over: BO. geese sesacies 65 
Yearlings— 
Consignments of 1 head..................222...22---- -70 
Consignments of more than 1 head: 
E 20.20 Beat, SRCIISIV ES ccc acces -50 
PURCT IOO WRT LO iscsi sn ss sec esc eere renee 40 
Calves— 
Consignments of 1 head.........................---++ 45 
Consignments of more than 1 head: 
i toe: 20 head; inclusive... .35 
RUSCH MD OWE 00 sca os oc sapcescecncteperevuces 25 
SWINE 
Hogs— 
Consignments of 1 head......................2...--.. $0.40 
Consignments of more than 1 head: 
1 to: 40 head, inclusive..........................-- 30 
ach head over 420 ok 10 
Pigs— 
Consignments of 1 head..........................-.-- .30 
Consignments of more than 1 head: 
1 to 40 head, inclusive...........<.....2..:..:. .20 
pinch head Over AO: oc ooo eaves .05 
SHEEP 
Consignments of 1 head......................-..22.-- $0.35 
Consignments of more than 1 head: 
First 10 in each 300 head........................ .25 
Next 50 in each 300 head...............0...... 15 
Next 60 in each 300 head.........000.220000.... .05 
Next 130 in each 300 head...................... .02 
Next 50 in each 300 head..............0000...... 01 


Twenty days are given the Denver commission firms in 
which to determine whether they will accept the secretary’s 
rates or appeal to the federal courts. 

The American National Live Stock Association and the 
Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association last spring 
co-operated in the hearing on which the order was based, 
placing on the stand many witnesses who urged the adoption 
of reasonable rates. 


OMAHA STOCK-YARDS ACCEPT NEW RATES 


AFTER THE POWER OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
culture, under the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, to pre- 
scribe what he considers reasonable commission and stock- 
yard charges early in July had been upheld by a federal court 


of three judges, to which the secretary’s order of March 2, 
1933, reducing yardage rates, had been appealed, the Omaha 
Union Stock Yards Company has now decided to accept the 
new schedules, without the anticipated appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


On live stock arriving by rail the new basic rates are: 
cattle, 34 cents a head; calves, 24; hogs, 1142; and sheep, 71; 
cents. Rates are also prescribed for animals resold, or re- 
weighed for purposes of sale. A charge is assessed upon cer- 
tain users of the yards who heretofore have paid nothing, 


A differential is fixed between the market price on each 
class of feed and the price which the stock-yard company may 
charge its patrons. 


SAFEWAY STORES PUT ON THIRD BEEF 
CAMPAIGN 


NCOURAGED BY THE RESULTS OF PREVIOUS 

campaigns, and wishing to contribute their share in aid 
of the cattle industry, the Safeway Stores, Inc., have just 
conducted their third annual Beef Week, October 5 to 13, 
inclusive, covering the whole western part of the United 
States. From headquarters at Oakland, California, material 
for newspaper advertising was sent out to the sectional divi- 
sions of the corporation, containing pictures of cuts of beef, 
accompanied by a cooking prescription for each. 


Full co-operation in the campaign was given by the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association and other organizations. 


NEW YAVAPAI “CALF PLAN” ADOPTED 


ESIRING TO CONTINUE THEIR SUPPORT OF THE 

American National Live Stock Association along the 
same liberal lines as last year, members of the Yavapai Cattle 
Growers at a meeting in Prescott on September 29 adopted 
the following resolution: 


“That the Yavapai cattlemen agree to donate to a special 
fund one or a number of calves, depending on the size of 
their herd, or cash as they desire; the money to be used to 
give to the American National $1,000, the balance to remain 
in the hands of the local.” 


THE CALENDAR 


October 20-27, 1934—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

October 28-November 3, 1934—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, 
Omaha, Neb. 

November 12-16, 1934—Kansas National Live Stock Show, 
Wichita, Kan. 

November 17-22, 1934—Great Western Live Stock Show, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

November 22-23, 1934—Annual Convention of California Wool 
Growers’ Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

December 1-8, 1934—International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, IIl. 

December 5-6, 1934—Annual Convention of Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association of Texas, Del Rio, Tex. 

January 7-10, 1935—Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah. 

January 9-11, 1935—Thirty-eighth Annual Convention of 
American National Live Stock Association, Rapid City, 


January 12-19, 1935—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

March 2-14, 1935—Houston Fat Stock Show, Houston, Tex. 
March 12-14, 1935—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Houston, Tex. 
March 16-24, 1935—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 

Show, Fort Worth, Tex. : 
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DROUGHT CATTLE PROGRAM AND 
FUTURE CATTLE SUPPLY 


OR FOUR MONTHS PAST THE AGRICUL- 
Pers Adjustment Administration has conducted 

an intensive campaign of cattle purchases in 
drought areas, designed at once to relieve feed condi- 
tions where pastures were burned to a crisp by the 
relentless summer sun, to cut down the herds to a 
basis that could safely be carried through the winter, 
and in the process very materially to improve the 
standard of quality by culling thousands of the older 
and less desirable breeding stock. At the same time, 
the Bureau of Animal Industry has been attacking 
the problem from another angle. With additional 
funds appropriated under the Jones-Connally Act, it 
is pushing rapidly to completion the campaign of 
tuberculosis eradication, as well as turning its atten- 
tion to other bovine diseases. 

Up to this writing (September 30) the AAA has 
purchased in the neighborhood of six million cattle, 
and quotas released for the latter half of September 
and the first half of October, if completely filled in 
all states, would approximate another million head. 
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Already easily excitable persons are conjuring up 
all kinds of imaginary reefs ahead. It is argued that 
our seed stock is being depleted; that prices will go 
sky-high, to the detriment of the consumer; that we 
must look to foreign countries for beef and female 
stock for replacement purposes; etc., etc. 


A careful analysis of the current situation does 
not justify any of these hysterical predictions. In 
states where the greatest purchases have been made, 
such as North Dakota and Texas, after allowing for 
the fact that the 1934 calf crop is included in 
reports of cattle sold and those remaining on hand, 
it is very evident that our cattle population on Janu- 
ary 1, 1934, was greater than government figures 
indicated. In some counties approximately as many 
cattle already have been sold as were shown in the 
latest available official estimates, and the herds are 
now by no means depleted. 

The plain truth of the matter is that no one— 
not even the Division of Crop and Live Stock Esti- 
mates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
whose duty it is to keep a line on current and pro- 
spective supplies of agricultural commodities—had 
fully comprehended the tremendous damming-back 
of cattle in the range country, due to successive 
years of low prices, and consequent lack of induce- 
ment to make ordinary shipments. Many of the 
canner cows would hardly pay out, especially where 
distances to market were great, and, as a result, 
they were kept to raise more and yet more calves. 
It is not too much to say that on January 1, 1934, we 
had on hand the greatest calf-producing “plant”? ever 
assembled in this country. 

The future of the cattle-buying program is now 
in doubt. Rumors from Washington indicate that, 
after present quotas are exhausted, the program will 
be sharply curtailed. There are two or three million 
more distressed cattle that should be moved, many 
of which will die on the range if not handled soon. 
It would be doubtful economy to do a good job of 
buying seven million cattle, and then quit just when 
the program could be properly rounded out with a 
little more time and money. 

It is idle to talk about high prices, when, in spite 
of heavy government purchases, commercial markets 
are flooded and prices to producers are distressingly 
low. Indications are that the commercial run for 
the remainder of the fall will be more than 
generous. 

With the completion of the government program, 
the Division of Crop and Live Stock Estimates should 
be able closely to compute the available supply 
remaining. The AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER ven- 
tures to predict that it will be found ample for all 
current domestic requirements, both for beef and for 
restocking purposes, and that there will be no occa- 















































sion to heed the cry of the alarmists, break down 
our tariff walls, and flood the country with poor 
beef and low-quality breeding stock, thus nullifying 
the entire benefit of the present culling program. 


PURCHASING POWER OF AGRICULTURE 


N THE SEPTEMBER, 1931, “PRODUCER” 
| there appeared an editorial entitled “Statistical 

Position of Agriculture.” It showed index prices 
for farm products and commodity groups as of June, 
1920; June, 1930, and June, 1931; also the general 
trend of prices and purchasing power for the years 
1920, 1925, 1930, and July, 1931. 

We reprint the tables herewith, together with 
current figures as of June, 1934: 


FARM PRODUCTS 


(Prices Received by Producers; August, 1909, 
to July, 1914 = 100) 


June, | June, | June, | Juna15, 























aunts | 1920 | 1980 | 1981 | 1934 
Corton ig Se. 54 I oh het sn | 0s | tee |} ee a 
IR oe si strhidact nc aaenn nna | 271 | 128 | 84 | 87 
WU neh ee 290 | 99 | 59 | 89 
igi lke ncaa seapccdeaaaicebinnt | 204 | 92 | 84 | 82 
Potatoes..._..........-----n0i0-----necves-n-n-n-: 587 2138 | 108 | 92 
PRIMA sae oo oes | 171 158 | 101 | 177 
I esas aes ecceernininanntinconne | Bt ie | Oo; mdm 
STE IEEE: | 921 | 87 | 66 | 61 
PRN es Seabee | 231 | 1386 | 96 | 85 
ee oh creel al el | 220 | 108 3 | 7 
INR site ou oD ea | oO 1 
COMMODITY GROUPS 
(Wholesale Prices; 1910-14 = 100) 
—— | June June, June June, 
> | 1920 1930 1931 1954 

Porm prodeacts...._...................:...: | 235 | 125 | 94 88.5 
ieee cae ica rekiamninsieet a: | 112 108.2 
Hides and leather products............ 272 | 159 | 18 135.0 
Textile products..............-.--.-----.--- | 321 | 146 | 116 | 129.1 
Puel and lighting... .-..--.....-.:--.-.-- | 3387 | 145 | 110 | 1408 
Metals and metal products.......... 180 | 112 | 102 | 102.8 
Building materials......................| 280 | 168 | 140 | 159.0 
Chemicals and drugs...............-.- -- | 218 | 110 | 96 | 93.1 
House-furnishing goods................ 262 176 162 150.4 


All commodities......................| 248 | 127 | 102 | 108.9 








GENERAL TREND OF PRICES AND PURCHASING 
POWER 
(On Five-Year Basis; August, 1909, 
to July, 1914 = 100) 


Prices Paid by 


Farmers for Ratio of Prices 


Commodities Received te 

Bought Prices Paid 
RDA: buster ok sa cael 206 99 
UNA I Mire dec ee orate e Retia Peo 159 92 
Be shee ea 146 80 
I 129 61 
PUNE Aes oe i122 63 


It will be noted that in the past three years prices 
paid by farmers for commodities have declined from 
129 to 122, while the ratio of prices received to prices 
paid has gone up from 61 to 63. However, cattle— 
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the commodity in which we are especially interested 
—has declined from 101 to 77. 

The general trend is in the right direction, but 
the process is a slow one, considering the lapse of 
time. When figures are available for September, no 
doubt they will present a somewhat more favorable 
aspect. The drought has caused a sharp advance in 
many commodities, but such an advance, predicated 
on crop failure, will not truly portray actual increase 
in purchasing power. Cattle continue to sell at low 
levels, and there seems little chance for improvement 
all along the line until the heavy runs occasioned by 
feed shortage are at an end. 

The above picture of conditions seems timely, 
because many people jump at the conclusion that all 
is well agriculturally the moment index prices begin 
to go up. It will take some months, or even years, 
of actual, not theoretical, increased purchasing power 
to restore agriculture to a truly prosperous condition. 
A $10 top on cattle blinds the eyes of many to the 
true situation. Watch the average or the index figure 
—not the top—if you want the “low-down” on the 
industry. 


EIGHTY-FIVE PER CENT STOCKER 
AND FEEDER RATE 


OR MORE THAN A SCORE OF YEARS THE 
H western railroads have maintained special 

stocker and feeder rates—first on a basis of 
75 per cent of the fat-cattle rate, and more recently 
on a basis of 80 and 85 per cent of that rate. Many 
reasons have guided their action in this matter— 
among others, the lower value of the commodity, 
the less danger of damage in transit, and the devel- 
opment of additional business by encouraging the 
movement of stock cattle, as practically all such cattle 
are eventually marketed in a finished condition. 

Now, in line with their policy of exacting the last 
nickel that shippers can beg, borrow, or steal, the 
railroads, having previously had several similar peti- 
tions denied by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
have again come forward with a request that the 
present stocker and feeder rate be canceled, unless 
conditioned on a second rail haul. 

The American National Live Stock Association 
and the National Live Stock Marketing Association 
are leading the fight of the producers to prevent any 
change in the present tariffs. The conditions on 
which the existing rates are based are entirely inde- 
pendent of the later movement of the stock. Range 
cattle- and sheep-producers are entitled to fair rates 
for the transportation of their product to the feed- 
lots in the Corn Belt, or on range-to-range move- 
ments. In the former case, their control of the 
shipment ceases on delivery at the feed-lot. 
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If the railroads cannot compete with other forms 
of transportation on the movement of the fat stock 
to market, they are entitled to no guarantee of the 
business. The proposed method of delaying final 
settlement is at once unjust, impractical, and purely 
selfish on the part of the roads, and it should 
promptly be denied. 


THE CUBAN TRADE PACT 


S WAS TO BE EXPECTED, THE RECIPROC- 
Ax treaty with Cuba did not meet with uni- 
versal approval. In any such give-and-take 
proposition, somebody’s corns are bound to be stepped 
on, and it is but human for the victim to raise his 
voice in protest. There is lack of convincing evi- 
dence that agriculture will benefit sufficiently by the 
stimulation of foreign trade in industrial products to 
compensate for the sacrifices which will be asked of 
it in return. As is the case with practically al] for- 
eign countries seeking access to our markets, the 
principal products with which Cuba desires to pay 
for the increased exports of our products (largely 
industrial) are those which will come in direct com- 
petition with the products of our own agriculture, 
some of which are already in surplus supply. In this 
instance, the sugar people and growers of winter 
vegetables in Florida and elsewhere are fully con- 
vinced that they are left to hold the bag. 

In this, A. M. Loomis, secretary of the National 
Dairy Union, agrees with them. He deplores the 
fact that the farmers’ ranks again have been split 
wide open, in spite of all efforts to make them hang 
together. “This treaty,” he writes, “sets one group 
of American farmers directly opposed in interest to 
another group of American farmers—a situation 


- Which all farmers and their organizations have 


sought in the past, with much success, to avoid and 
overcome.” 

As to sugar, he points out that the tariff in the 
case of Cuba has been reduced to 0.6 cent a pound, 
with a quota allotment of approximately 2,000,000 
long tons of exports to our markets. “What can 
Cuba buy,” he asks, “that will grow on the cane- 
fields and sugar-beet fields which will be left idle by 
this arrangement?” On winter vegetables and fruits, 
he shows, the reduction has been from 25 to 50 per 
cent; and he comments: “The new rates are likely 
to permit so large a volume of Cuban winter prod- 
ucts in American markets that they will establish a 
new low price-level ruinous to all Gulf state pro- 
ducers.” 


“All the Cuban products admitted to the United States 
under lower tariffs directly compete with domestic products. 
None of the products admitted to Cuba under lowered tariffs 
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compete with any Cuban product, with the single exception of 
cigarettes.” 


Cuban duties have been lowered on pork products, 
lard, wheat flour, cotton fabrics, vegetable oils, dried 
and evaporated fruits, automobiles, iron, steel, copper, 
lumber, and paper products, of all of which Cuba 
produces little or nothing. 


“Such domestic agricultural benefit as may come will be 
found in the possible increase in markets for . . . the staples, 
as compared with the specialty crops, which have been penal- 
ized.” 


In 1924—the year of highest trade exchange— 
Cuba sold to the United States $362,265,000 worth of 
her products, while we sold her only $191,571,000 
worth of ours. In that year Cuba bought $12,000,000 
worth of American lard and $8,000,000 worth of flour. 


“Cotton-, wheat-, and corn-farmers,” writes Mr. Loomis, 
“should scrutinize these figures carefully before they accept 
the statement that this reciprocity business is for the pur- 
pose of relieving agricultural surpluses. One hundred and 
seventy million dollars is too large a bonus to pay to Cuba, 
if only, partially at the expense of other farmers, to provide 
a little relief for the wheat- and hog-producers. 

“If the Cuban trade agreement is to be the pattern for 
other trade agreements, then diversified agriculture in the 
United States is in grave danger.” 


He further criticizes the star-chamber methods 
adopted at Washington in these reciprocity negotia- 
tions. True, “interested parties” are invited to attend 
the hearings, but no definite statement is issued 
in advance as to the subject-matter to be dealt with, 
thus placing representatives of affected industries 
under a severe handicap. He advocates open proceed- 
ings, in the full light of publicity, so that the people 
may know of each step taken. | 

The present tariff on agricultural commodities of 
all kinds—admittedly the best ever enjoyed in this 
country in relation to industrial tariffs, as well as 
furnishing the greatest outright protection against 
importation of foreign products—was secured as the 
result of a hard, shoulder-to-shoulder fight in which 
all branches of agriculture participated. To break 
down that tariff piece by piece, in order possibly to 
benefit exporters of some of our surplus commodi- 
ties, both agricultural and industrial, will do far more 
harm than merely resulting in increased competition 
for certain groups of producers, in that it will tend 
to set these various groups against each other, and 
thus prohibit unity of action, not only in tariff mat- 
ters, but in many others of equal importance. Agri- 
cultural producers generally should, and will, protest 
against this method of tariff-making, done in secrecy, 
with no opportunity for interested commodity groups 
properly to defend their own position, and with the 
ultimate result of bringing chaos into the whole agri- 
cultural situation. 
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IMITATORS INVITED! 


GAIN THE UNPLEASANT SUBJECT OF 
finances crowds to the front. Whether it is 
,dunning for amounts due or soliciting con- 

tributions, the task is a disagreeable one, as it seems 
unending. Unfortunately, in the case of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, it is also a 
necessary one. 

That the problem of properly financing the asso- 
ciation, though difficult, is not unsolvable has once 
more been demonstrated. From Arizona comes word 
that the Yavapai Cattle Growers are getting ready to 
repeat their fine action of last winter in donating 
calves toward the support of the American National. 


If the example thus set would be followed by each 
local association holding membership in the National, 
or if each county would organize its cattlemen under 
a similar plan, the association would be amply 
financed, and could devote its undivided attention to 
the important affairs in hand. We strongly urge 
that this matter be given serious consideration. 

Many unfinished tasks lie ahead. New issues are 
constantly arising. It is imperative that the National 
Association—representing the cattlemen in this vast 
western country—be not missing from the councils 
where decisions are made that will involve the for- 
tunes of the whole industry for many years to come. 





Serious Discrimination 
Against Agriculture 


A” PER CENT increase in freight rates on live 
stock is being asked by the railroads, except 
where the rate is less than 25 cents per hundred. 
In other words, the railroads ask no increase on the 

‘ short hauls because they fear motor-truck compe- 
tition. 

Freight already takes an enormous slice out of 
the farmer’s dollar. In the case of many farm 
products the railroads get as much as the producer 
gets. On fruits and vegetables the railroads usually 
get more. 

Moreover, freight rates have been mounting stead- 
ily ever since the war. Take cattle as an example. 
Rates on cattle rose 56 per cent from 1914 to 1930; 
and then they rose a further 8 per cent between 
1930 and 1934, at a time when nearly all other 
prices were falling. 

Another striking fact is that farm products sup- 
ply 14 per cent of the total railway tonnage, but 
they pay 25 per cent of the total freight bill. This 
appears to be a serious discrimination against agri- 


culture. Rosin Hoop, 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
National Co-operative Council. 
National Live Stock Marketing 
Association 


160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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In these times of stress and momentous events, it is 
doubly essential that ‘we all stand together, and that 
each make the present sacrifice which will insure 
future security. 


This requires money. The annual expense account 
of the American National has been fixed at a figure 
that seems absurdly low when compared with the 
amounts disbursed by other organized groups of pro- 
ducers in protection of their interests. But even this 
small sum it is hard to collect in these days of depres- 
sion. There is, however, a minimum below which the 
budget should not be allowed to drop, if we expect 
to do even measurable justice to the work which we 
have undertaken. 


To our appreciation of the spirit of loyalty and 
sense of responsibility of the Yavapai cattlemen, 
which we hereby take pleasure in expressing, we 
would, therefore, add our earnest wish that they may 
find many imitators. We shall try to make returns 
justify their confidence. 





I. Newton Robinson 


J NEWTON ROBINSON, KNOWN ALL OVER ARIZONA 
e as “Newt” Robinson, an outstanding banker and cattle- 
man, for many years at Globe, Arizona, died on September 
11 at his home in Los Angeles. Mr. Robinson’s cattle-holdings 
in central Arizona in the early nineties were very heavy. He 
was successful both as a stockman and as a banker. Active 
in organizations tending to advance the stockmen’s interests, 
he was always an interested attendant at their meetings. A 
few years ago he sold out his Arizona holdings and moved 
to the coast. At the time of his death he was manager of 
the Security Savings and Trust Company of Huntington 
Beach, California. He left a widow and two sons—J. N., Jr., 
and Robert. 





FATTY-ACID RULING WILL NOT AFFECT 
MARGARINE 


OME TIME AGO THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS MADE 
S that the Treasury Department had ruled that fatty acids 
from coconut oil were not subject to the tax imposed upon 
this product by the last Congress. As one of the principal 
aims of the tax was to restrict the enormous quantities of 
coconut oil being poured into this country from the Philippine 
Islands by manufacturers of margarine and soap, to the detri- 
ment of producers of domestic fats and oils, it was feared 
that this interpretation of the law would result in practically 
nullifying its purpose, 

We have now received word that the ruling will have no 
effect on the margarine industry, since coconut oil as such 
must be used in the manufacture of margarine. It is, how- 
ever, likely to involve the soap business, which uses only the 
fatty acids. While it is thought that at present there are not 
sufficient facilities in the Philippines to furnish a large sup- 
ply of these acids, if the law and the ruling are allowed to 
stand, such facilities presumably could be rapidly increased. 


“T get lots of satisfaction in reading THE PRODUCER.”— 
G. B. VANMETER, Tryon, Neb. 
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CLEARING-HOUSE FOR FEED INFORMATION 
ESTABLISHED 


FEED-INFORMATION CLEARING-HOUSE WILL BE 

conducted by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics at 
Kansas City, as a function of the Federal Live Stock Feed 
Agency, created to insure adequate supplies of live-stock 
rations for the drought areas during the winter. The agency 
will gather and disseminate information as to the location of 
feed supplies in areas where a surplus exists, as well as data 
on areas where there is a deficit. Contacts will then be made 
with producers, manufacturers, and distributors of feeds to 
arrange for distribution and assist in directing applicants to 
the best or most convenient sources of supply. 

In connection with its effort to provide a market for corn 
fodder and corn stover as an aid in the feed situation, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration has announced a 
new schedule of prices for these products, which are being 
cured and prepared in several Corn Belt states. Under this 
program the government will buy such amounts as have been 
harvested under individual contracts, at prices ranging from 
$7 to $8 a ton whole and $8 to $9 a ton shredded. 


FIFTY MILLION FOR LIVE-STOCK FEED 


ENTATIVE PLANS FOR FINANCING FEED PRO- 

curement and conservation through a loan of $50,000,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation have been 
announced. According to a preliminary outline, funds will be 
advanced to procure feeds on a much larger scale than would 
be possible otherwise, and to make such feeds available to 
live-stock producers through regular commercial channels. It 
is hoped that in this way the purchase and slaughter of cattle 
and sheep may be kept down. 

Through the Federal Live Stock Feed Agency in Kansas 
City the needs of drought counties are being consolidated and 
directed to the best source of supply. Another measure in 
this policy is the action of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration in underwriting the harvest of a million tons 
of corn fodder and stover, as well as a quantity of soy-bean 
hay. 


GOVERNMENT RAISES CORN LOANS TO 
55 CENTS A BUSHEL 


FURTHER STEP IN THE RELIEF OF DROUGHT 

ccnditions, enabling farmers to carry a larger part of 
their corn through the winter, was taken by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation last month, when $100,000,000 was 
made available for the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
make loans on stored corn at 55 cents a bushel, which is an 
advance of 10 cents over the rate of this year’s loans. Matu- 
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rity date of the loans will be June 30, 1935. Producers having 
borrowed at the 45-cent rate are given to October 15 to repay 
the old loans or to obtain the new higher rate. 


FRAZIER-LEMKE ACT HELD 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


HE FRAZIER-LEMKE LAW, PASSED BY CONGRESS 

at the last session, was held invalid by Federal Judge 
Chestnut in Baltimore last month. The law provides that a 
farmer burdened with mortgage debts can go into court and 
have his indebtedness scaled down through a revaluation of 
the property on which the mortgages were given. He would 
be allowed five years in which to meet the accrued payments, 
during which time he would be permitted to live on the prop- 
erty and pay a rental fee. 

The case came before the court in suits of two Maryland 
farmers against whom foreclosure proceedings had been com- 
menced. In dismissing their action, the judge declared that 
the act violates the rights of creditors as guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, amounting in 
effect to confiscation of property, and besides that it seeks to 
supersede the rights of state courts. 

No immediate action is contemplated by the government 
in the matter, we understand; but, of course, eventua!ly it will 
have to be settled by the Supreme Court. 


BELTSVILLE RESEARCH CENTER 
ESTABLISHED 


HE FIELD ACTIVITIES AT BELTSVILLE AND 

Ball, Maryland, have been formally designated by Secre- 
tary Wallace as the “Beltsville Research Center of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” E. N. Bressman has been appointed 
temporary director. 

This action brings together under one administrative 
head most of the field activities of the department in the 
vicinity of Washington. The Beltsville research center, com- 
prising about 4,500 acres, fifteen miles northeast of Washing- 
ton, is destined to be developed as the principal experimental 
area under control of the department, and as the largest and 
most completely equipped plant for the scientific study of agri- 
culture in this country. 

Already ten bureaus are conducting, or definitely plan- 
ning, activities in this area. The policy of the department 
will be to continue concentrating all the field work of this 
nature at Beltsville. The new center will be organized to con- 
trol the whole area and will include the plant introduction 
garden at Ball. It is planned ultimately to relocate at Belts- 
ville many of the activities which have been under way at the 
Arlington Experimental Farm, just south of Washington. 
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FIRST GRAZING DISTRICT ESTABLISHED 
UNDER TAYLOR ACT 


4 ie FIRST OF THE GRAZING DISTRICTS TO BE 
carved out of the public domain under the Taylor Act was 
established on September 17. The district is a triangle located 
on the western slope of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado— 
appropriately enough in the territory represented in Congress 
by the author of the act—and is bounded by the Utah state 
line and the Colorado and Bear Rivers. 

Final action was taken at a meeting of interested stock- 
men in Grand Junction, presided over by F. R. Carpenter, 
newly appointed director of grazing. The vote on the creation 
of the district was 414 for and 58 against—the latter mostly 
sheepmen, who charged that the cattlemen were being unduly 
favored in the deal. At later meetings, allocations of prefer- 
ence rights were determined by committees of cattlemen and 
sheepmen. 

Numerous other meetings have been scheduled throughout 
the public-land states in the near future. 

* * * 


Preliminary regulations for the leasing of isolated or dis- 
connected tracts have been issued by the General Land Office. 
Any person, association, or corporation owning lands adjoining 
such tracts may file application for a lease. Accompanying 
the application must be a description of the lands applied for, 
and of the lands owned by the applicant upon which the appli- 
cation is based, in terms of legal subdivisions, together with 
a statement of the nature and time of acquisition of his title, 
of the number and kind of stock to be grazed, of the seasons 
of contemplated use, of the manner of grazing in connection 
with his general operations, and of the previous use, if any, 
which he has made of the lands. Evidence must also be fur- 
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nished that notice of the application has been served upon the 
owner or owners of all contiguous lands. A fee of $5 is to be 
paid for each 1,000 acres or fraction thereof applied for, to 
be returned if the application is rejected. No application for 
less than 640 acres will be considered. 


F. R. CARPENTER NAMED GRAZING 
ADMINISTRATOR 


OR THE POSITION OF DIRECTOR OF GRAZING 

Administrator, under the Taylor Act, Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes has chosen F. R. Carpenter, of Hayden, Colo- 
rado. While headquarters, at least temporarily, will be at 
Washington, much of Mr. Carpenter’s time will be spent in 
the West, where he will be in more direct touch with the 
carrying-out of the provisions of the act. 

Mr. Carpenter, by profession a lawyer, has extensive 
ranch holdings on the Western Slope and has of late years 
been active in live-stock organization work. From the stand- 
point of both legal knowledge and practical experience, he is 
thus well qualified to deal with the problems that may arise 
under the new law. He is a member of the Western Slope 
Cattle Growers’ Association and of the Executive Committee 
of the American National Live Stock Association. 


French Subsidy to Farmers 


A subsidy of 500,000,000 francs (approximately $33,- 
400,000) has been voted by the French Chamber of Deputies 
to keep the price of wheat at 130 francs a quintal (about 
$2.34 a bushel). It is estimated that France pays about $500,- 
000,000 a year, directly or indirectly, in aid of her farmers. 


and twenty-three other member agencies of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Marketing Association, bought and 
sold more than 129,000 decks of live stock during the 
These agencies represent more than 
300,000 members and shippers. 


The Intermountain is one of the leading firms on the Denver 
market-—handling cattle, hogs, and sheep. Your support and 
that ef your friends and neighbors will help maintain our present 


Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association 
F. E. HANKS, Manager 


105 Live Stock Exchange Building 


ia oem 


Denver, Colorado 
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CUR JRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Ex Parte 115—Increases in Freight Rates and Charges 


N PAGE 11 OF THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE OF THE 

AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER reference was made to the 
petition of the railroads for increased rates. The petition 
consists of ninety-nine closely printed pages. Generally 
speaking, forty-nine pages thereof set forth the increases 
in the freight rates and charges proposed by the Class I 
railroads of the nation. The remaining fifty pages are 
devoted to the general increases proposed on the various com- 
modities between points in the Western District of the United 
States. These exceptions are of two classes: First, on 
numerous commodities between specific points in the Western 
District no imereases are proposed; second, on other com- 
modities between certain points in the Western District 
increases of less volume are proposed than the general 
increases named in the first section of the petition. 


On live stock the increase proposed is 10 per cent in rates 
higher than 25 cents per 100 pounds. There is only one 
exception thereto; i. e., no increase is proposed on live stock 
between certain points in Idaho and Wyoming, on the one 
hand, and Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah, on the other 
hand, in Items 740, 750, and 752 of Agent F. W. Gomph’s 
Tariff 220-A, I. C. C. 1145. 

On grain and grain products in the Western District a 
specific increase of 3 cents per 100 pounds is generally pro- 
posed. However, there are important exceptions thereto. 

On cottonseed cake, meal, and hulls the proposed increase 
is 10 per cent, with a maximum increase of 3 cents. Here 
again there are important exceptions. 

Hearing in this proceeding will start in the office of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in Washington, D. C., 
on October 1, 1934. It will probably last two weeks at least. 
Numerous shippers, including the American National Live 
Stock Association, have requested that the commission assign 
hearings at points in the Western District, so that they may 
adduce evidence in opposition to the increases sought, without 
the necessity of incurring the huge expense incident to counsel 
and witnesses making the trip to Washington and return. 
While the commission has not yet decided whether it will 
grant these requests, it is anticipated that it will assign 
further hearings as requested, for the reasons given, as it is 
the practice of the commission to conduct proceedings before 
it so as to serve the greatest number of people at a minimum 
expense, 

Exhibits and testimony covering the live-stock industry 
have been prepared and will be presented by F. E. Mollin 
and others, of the American National Live Stock Association, 
and F. R. Marshall, and possibly others, of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association. 


The railroads’ petition in this proceeding definitely 
establishes the benefits being derived by the shippers in the 
Western Territory as a result of motor-truck competition. 
The fifty pages of exceptions to the general increases pro- 
posed are largely grounded upon the fact that the present 
rates covered thereby have been established to meet motor- 
truck competition, and, therefore, any increase in some of 
them or the general increases proposed in others would drive 
the traffic from the rail lines to other means of trans- 
portation. 


Freight Rates on Meats to Pacific Coast 


In the September issue of THE PRODUCER it was stated 
that complainants had filed exceptions with the commission 
to the examiner’s proposed report. The railroads, live-stock 
producers, including the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, meat-packers, and various state commissions through- 
out the territory west of Ogden, Utah, filed replies to com- 
plainants’ exceptions with the commission on September 25, 
1934. Oral argument will be held before the commission at 
its office in Washington, D. C., on October 10, 11, and possibly 
12 of this year. Then the commission will take the matters 
involved under consideration, and decision will be made either 
late in the present year or early in 1935. 


Rates on Stocker and Feeder Live Stock 


In Docket 17000, Part 9, Live Stock—Western District 
ates, decided in 1931, the commission prescribed rates on 
stocker or feeder live stock between all country points and 
from public live-stock markets to country points, but not to 
public live-stock markets, 85 per cent of the concurrent rates 
on fat live stock between the same points. In 1933 the 
railroads filed a petition with the commission seeking author- 
ity to cancel the rates on stocker and feeder live stock, and 
apply in lieu thereof the rates applicable on fat live stock. 
The commission denied the railroads’ petition. In August of 
this year the railroads filed with the commission another 
petition which, for practical purposes, would have the same 
effect as that previously denied by the commission, 


In Denver— 


IT’S THE ALBANY 


The Logical Stockmen’s Headquarters 


Made so by the Rendering of Superior 
Service at Reasonable Rates 


Located in the Center of Denver’s Activities 
300 Rooms with Bath at $2 per day and up 
“Thirty Years of Continuous Dutton Management” 
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The reply of the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, filed with the commission August 22, 1934, among other 
things points out that the railroads’ instant petition is, in all 
practical respects, similar to that denied by the commission 
in 1933, and, therefore, asks that the commission unhesitat- 
ingly and summarily deny the railroads’ petition. 


Change-of-Ownership Cases 


As previously stated in the columns of THE PRODUCER, 
the commission on December 12, 1933, found that the right 
of trying the public live-stock markets with change of owner- 
ship at points in the Western District, except Denver, Colo- 
rado, Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah, at the balance of the 
through rate from original point of origin to final destination, 
was not unduly preferential of Denver, Ogden, and Salt 
Lake City, or unduly prejudicial of all other markets, nor 
was the failure of the railroads to grant such privilege at 
markets in the Western District other than the three specifi- 
cally named unreasonable. 


In July of this year the Missouri River and southwestern 
markets filed petition with the commission seeking reargu- 
ment in respect to their complaints. On September 15, 1934, 
the American National Live Stock Association, the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, and the Kansas Live Stock Asso- 
ciation filed a petition with the commission seeking recon- 
sideration and modification of the commission’s report on the 
record as made, or, in the alternative, reargument before the 
entire commission in respect to their joint complaint, which 
alleged that the failure and refusal of the railroads to grant 
the right of trying the markets with change of ownership 
at all points in the Western District was unjust and unreason- 
able under Section I of the Interstate Commerce Act. 





Salt Lake 
Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 


This company, organized in 1915, is owned 
by local stockmen. 

It built the first modern yards in this sec- 
tion, completed in the fall of 1916. 

It furnished the first open market here, 
established in 1917, coincident with the open- 
ing of the Cudahy Packing Company plant 
adjoining the yards. 

Thanks to increased local and coast de- 
mand, facilities have now more than doubled. 

These yards are operating under the super- 
vision of the Packers and Stock Yards Ad- 
ministration. 

Two trains leave daily for the Los Angeles 
and San Francisco markets. 


For Best of Service to Coast Markets 


BE SURE TO BILL YOUR STOCK 
‘to 
FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE 


J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 
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The railroads, Armour & Co., and the Denver Stock 
Yards Company and Live Stock Exchange have filed replies 
with the commission in opposition to the relief sought by the 
complaining Missouri River and southwestern markets and 
the live-stock producers. 


Rates on Stocker and Feeder Live Stock to Public Markets 


As previously stated, the commission in the Western Live 
Stock Case refused to prescribe rates on stocker or feeder 
live stock to public live-stock markets on a lower basis than 
those concurrently prescribed on fat live stock to such 
markets. Shortly thereafter the live-stock producers and 
others, in an effort to keep their transportation charges down 
to a minimum, began diverting their feeder live stock from 
the public markets to country points, and much of the latter 
movement was handled by motor trucks, instead of moving, 
as previously, by rail. The Missonri River marhats »ointed 
out this fact to the railroads early in 1933, and in August 
of that year the railroads serving those markets voluntarily 
established rates on stocker or feeder live stock to those 
markets on the same basis (85 per cent of the concurrent 
rates on fat live stock) as that applicable from and to 
country points, contingent upon a showing that within 
seventy-two hours, excluding Sundays and Jegal holidays, 
from the time of arrival at the markets such feeder live stock 
moved to country points beyond the markets. The publica- 
tion of these rates had the effect of increasing the volume 
of the stocker or feeder movement through the public live- 
stock markets, and did not result in any decrease in the 
revenues to the railroads. 

Early in 1933 we filed application with the railroads in 
the territory west of Denver for the establishment of similar 
rates en stocker or feeder live stock from points in that 
territory to the public live-stock markets therein. The south 
Pacific coast lines, after considering our application, estab- 
lished similar rates, rules, and regulations on stocker or 
feeder live stock to the public markets of Los Angeles, San 
Diego, San Francisco, South San Francisco, and Stockton, 
California; El Paso, Texas, and Salt Lake City and Ogden, 
Utah. effective September 20, 1934, in Supplement 23 to 
Agent Gomph’s Tariff 220-A. The rates thus established are 
published to expire December 31, 1934. However, we have 
asked the interested railroads to extend the expiration date, 
and, from information already received, our application will, 
no doubt, receive favorable consideration, and the expiration 
date will, therefore, be extended. 

The north coast lines, such as the Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern, Union Pacific, and the Milwaukee, have refused 
to join in this arrangement. 


Fill Allowances on Sheep, Lambs, and Goats 


Transportation charges on live stock are generally based 
upon the actual weights thereof taken at destination. In the 
majority of cases, live stock moving to public markets is not 
weighed until it is sold. However, prior thereto, it is usually 
fed and watered, and thus takes on weight. Consequently, 
for the purpose of assessing freight charges, the railroads 
have established what are known as fill allowances on cattle 
and calves. No such allowances are now applicable on sheep, 
lambs, or goats. This fact was brought to the attention of 
the carriers serving the states of Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
eastern Colorado, a small portion of southwestern Wyoming, 
and northeastern Ilinois, which territory is commonly known 
as Western Trunk Line Territory, by the Omaha Live Stock 
Exchange and this office. After considering our application, 
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the public live-stock committee in that territory has submitted 
its Application No. C-27-15 to the interested lines, proposing 
the following allowances where sheep, lambs, or goats have 
been fed and watered at public live-stock markets in that 
territory before they are weighed: 

In single-deck cars, 12 hours or less........ 150 pounds 

In double-deck cars, 12 hours or less........ 300 pounds 


In single-deck cars, more than 12 hours....250 pounds 
In double-deck cars, more than 12 hours....500 pounds 


This application will, no doubt, be acted upon within the 
next sixty days. 


Federal Motor-Vehicle Legislation 


The fifty pages of exceptions to the general increases 
proposed by the railroads in their application in Ex Parte 
115, hereinbefore dealt with, is the best evidence as to the 
enormous benefits now being derived by the shippers in the 
Western District because of motor-vehicle competition with 
the railroads. 


The coming session of Congress will, no doubt, be flooded 
by proposals originating with the railroads and others for 
strangulation of the motor-vehicle carriers in the guise of 
regulation. Therefore, it behooves all live-stock producers 
to contact their members in Congress, and others charged 
with the enactment and enforcement of our laws, to the end 
that any legislation enacted shall not be for the purpose of 
saddling upon the motor-vehicle industry a burden merely 
for the purpose of hindering it in its competition with the 
railroads. 


EMERGENCY DROUGHT RATES EXTENDED 


XTENSION OF DROUGHT FREIGHT RATES HAS 

finally been published by the railroads, effective as of 
September 28. Rates on live stock are restored to the basis 
in effect prior to September 4—that is, on animals shipped 
to pastures 85 per cent of the regular rate will be paid, with 
the option of returning them within a year at the remaining 
15 per cent of the one-way rate. On hay the reduction is 
33% per cent, and on corn fodder and other forage substi- 
tutes, 50 per cent of the full hay rate. The live-stock rates 
will expire December 31, and the feed rates April 30, 1935. 


The delay in announcing these reduced rates, which apply 
to all western and southwestern drought states, has been due 
to the fact that certain southern lines were holding out. 


Secretary Mollin and representatives of southwestern cat- 
tlemen, who are in Washington at present, are vigorously 
urging that the reductions be made to include cottonseed cake. 


RAILROAD ASKS FOR INCREASE IN UTAH 
LIVE-STOCK RATES 


EARINGS WERE HELD IN SALT LAKE CITY ON 

September 10 before the Utah Railway Commission on 
the petition of the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
for an increase of 15 per cent in live-stock freight rates 
within the State of Utah. For the live-stock people appeared 
J. M. Macfarlane and Thomas Redmond, president and secre- 
tary, respectively, of the Utah Cattle and Horse Growers’ 
Association, who strongly urged that the request be denied, 
citing the present financial condition of the cattlemen in sup- 
port of their plea. 


It was the consensus of those who heard the evidence 


that it would be a great mistake to grant the railroad this 
increase. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN SEPTEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., October 1, 1934. 

OTHING SAVORS OF STABILITY AROUND THE 

live-stock markets, except the docile sheep. Trading in 
the other species is a veritable riot. Cattle prices are swing- 
ing anywhere from 25 to 75 cents per cwt. within forty-eight 
hours; the hog market, attaining a lofty altitude that appar- 
ently vindicated the adjustment program, cracked wide open 
by registering a drop of $1.50 per cwt. by the end of Septem- 
ber; but lamb trade—hobbled, if not shackled—descended to 
the lowest depths of the season. Nobody has been able to 
reconcile top cattle at $10.90, top hogs at $7.50, and top lambs 
at $6.50; all of which was recorded on the same session. 


Cattle Trade Wobbly 


Cattle trade may boast of animation; certainly it lacks 
stability, and much of the time it presents a picture of con- 
fusion worse confounded. When a drove of prime steers real- 
izes $10.90 on Monday, and the same type sticks in the $10.25 
hole two days later, something is out of gear. And that is 
what happened on the Chicago market during the last week 
of September. 


Market Features Summarized 


If features are sought, here are a few: 

Low-cost steers are easy to sell. The better they are, with 
respect to both condition and quality, the more difficult is the 
salesman’s task in easing them over the scales. 

Stockers and feeders fluctuate with fat cattle. On bulges 
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Live-Stock Investments Must Be Protected 
At the least, contamination of wounds means costly weight- 
loss; after dehorning, or for dressing cuts, incisions and 
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in the latter, the country manifests hunger for raw material; 
break the fat ones, and beef-makers run for cover. 


Only common cows—the canner and cutter kinds—have a 
dependable market. Killers have an insatiable appetite for 
skates and hat-racks. They will buy kosher cows because of 
scarcity, but a meaner market on the general run of beef cows 
cannot be recalled by the oldest inhabitant. 


Choice heifers are in possession of a healthy market, 
attributed to consumption of that product at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. Grass heifers load a groaning bargain-counter. 


Veal-calf prices went to a $7.50 to $8.50 basis, ignoring 
a constantly demoralized lamb market. 

Hogs went down a well-dressed set of skids because a 
$7.50 to $8 market could not carry an additional $2.25 tax. 
The boom would have been impossible had the old crop of hogs, 
marketed prematurely because it was not paying its board- 
bill, run out. 

Lambs, like the man about to be hanged, never had a 
chance. A wool-market debacle was partly responsible; in 
fact, it must bear the brunt of the blame. Feeders took on a 
crop of thin lambs at prices so close to fat-lamb quotations 
that, unless the market develops a winter spread, they are 
riding for a fall. 


Conditions Not Unprecedented 


No New Deal has been operative in the cattle market, as 
precedent is not lacking. Each week has sent values skyward; 
during the ensuing week calamity comes along. Feeders, 
although still pocketing substantial profit margins, agitate 
market atmosphere with torrid profanity when they land on 
alternate weekly breaks. Hitting the high spots became a 
matter of sheer luck. Other steers than good, choice, and 
prime, enjoying beneficent government grading, fluctuated 
with the upper crust, but less violently; and, when a sales- 
man was fortunate enough to have a string of “dogs,” he was 
able to get to his office early. In brief, the meaner a load of 
cattle looked, the greater the facility with which it got over 
the scales. 


Packers Snatching up Grassers 


Killers gobbled beefy western cattle in the $5.50 to $6 
class as if the last carload had been gathered on the range. 
They took, without serious haggling, grass steers with a cov- 
ering that under normal conditions would have been routed to 
the feed-lot, incidentally absorbing thousands of little native 
steers at $2.75 to $3.50 that were sent to market because they 
could consume more hay in a month than they were worth. 
It was a topsy-turvy, off-again-on-again trade all through the 
month. 

Better Grades of Beef Meet Sales Resistance 


Common beef went into distribution channels without a 
symptom of sales resistance. Such as the beef-graders put 
their indelible stamp on was a veritable drug much of the 
time—a condition suggestive of economy on the part of the 
great army of consumers, a disposition on the part of dis- 
tributors to push the article on which they could assess maxi- 
mum profit margins, and a pronounced tendency to dodge 
rising cost. Prognosticators of $12 cattle had opportunity to 
realize that their dope was spurious, although their hearts 
were in the right place. There was a modicum of consolation 
in the fact that breaks were promptly repaired, although that 
process was possible only when feeders resorted to padlocking. 
Whenever the supply of long-fed steers increased even slightly, 
% debacle ensued, commission men appealing to the country 
to “hold ’em back.” Had the 1933 run of heavy bullocks been 
repeated, it is doubtful if the price-level at that period would 
have been duplicated. 
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Choice Light Steers Bring Kosher Prices 


As it was, choice light steers—the 1,000- to 1,150-pound 
kinds—sold almost on a parity with koshers, of which few 
materialized. The $10 to $10.75 delegation was never formi- 
dable, but at inopportune moments feeders, running away from 
advancing cost of making gains, dumped the hopper full of 
warmed-up steers and yearlings, aggravating the task of get- 
ting them over the scales and congesting coolers. Westerns 
reported numerously all through September, loading every 
market from Chicago westward, and furnishing killers .a feast 
of low-cost product; all of which made a clearance more 
difficult. 


Gap between Fat Westerns and Long-Feds Never Wider 


Never before has the spread between fat westerns and 
long-fed steers been so wide. A few of the former sold at 
$7 to $7.25, when the latter attained a dangerous $10.75 to 
$10.90 altitude—a gap that applied to the whole trade from 
top to bottom. “Something cheap” was the cattle-buyer’s 
slogan, reiterated by the retailer replenishing at the cooler. 
This, of course, is a temporary condition, but long after the 
westerner, loading thirty days ahead of his seasonal schedule, 
has gone into winter quarters, warmed-up steers will be mov- 
ing from feed-lots to market. 


Feed Difficulty a Serious One 


A premature movement from this source started when 
Washington announced 55-cent corn loans. Feeders depending 
on supply replenishment by corn-growing neighbors ran up 
against a stone wall, the latter deciding to gamble on their 
property with government margins. Corn went to 75, and 
even 80, cents per bushel; hay following. Conservation of 
roughage to tide over the winter became imperative, stalk- 
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fields disappeared from the landscape, and hay-stacks were 
protected against rustling. 


Stocker Demand Sagging 


This means that cattle in feed-lots will not tarry long, as 
gain cost is out of line with prices that killers are paying. A 
well-grounded impression exists that many feeders have 
acquired more cattle than they can go along with, because 
they were cheap. Stock cattle advanced about $1 per cwt. 
from the low spot, in an attempt to keep company with fat 
steers, although the spread was always wide; but, late in Sep- 
tember, demand wilted, prices slumped, and a clearance was 
effected only by setting up a bargain-counter. The much- 
advertised and recently profitable “yellow-hammer” steer has 
lost caste, as his board-bill is excessive. 


Everybody Praying for 1935 Bumper Crop 


The country has taken on a mess of $3.50 to $5 steers; 
also paying $5.50 to $6 for choice light cattle, and $6 to $6.50 
for relatively few heavy western bullocks for a quick turn, If 
feed had been as plentiful as purchase money, they would 
have gone the limit, as the average beef-maker is an incor- 
rigible optimist. At the maturing stage, corn made a bad 
record, an impression, if not conviction, existing that all esti- 
mates are “phony,” regardless of the source. The surplus has 
disappeared, popular opinion in agrarian circles being that 
what the country needs in the worst way is a bumper 1935 
crop. Drought is over, but the chinch-bug is a menace to 
cereal production next year. Already the pest is on its way to 
the Missouri River, crossing the Mississippi this season, the 
advance-guard wintering in central Iowa. 


Yearling Heifers Always Popular 


Other cattle, with the exception of the ever popular year- 
ling heifer, are in a mess, commercially speaking. Killers are 
buying fair-to-good cows anywhere from $3 to $4 per ewt., a 
swarm of low-grade steers having undermined the cow market. 
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Fat heifers at $7.50 to $8.50 per cwt. are star actors, cheap 
grades failing to follow. Good western heifers selling around 
$5 per cwt. make trouble for natives. 


Hogs Heading for Lower Levels 


When top hogs reached $8, trade oracles made rash pre- 
dictions ranging from $9 to $10; whereupon, running true to 
form, the market headed in the other direction. Chicago’s top 
dropped from $8.05 to $6.45 during September, a premature 
movement of new-crop shoats accelerating the slump. Pigs 
for which feed was not available were sacrificed at prices 
ranging from $1 to $3 per cwt., according to what they were. 
Sows, discarded because the production-curtailment program 
made fall-farrowed pigs a liability, sold in the $3 to $5 range. 
Putting corn into porcine stock of this character on a slumpy 
market would have justified putting the operator into a strait- 
jacket. Packers embraced the opportunity afforded by the 
August rise to unload a huge tonnage of lard and meats, 
clearing their decks for new hogs which, on the noblesse oblige 
principle, they must take care of. At this writing the market 
is headed toward lower levels, to be determined by the manner 
in which growers jettison the crop, which they are anxious to 
reduce, if not liquidate, at the earliest possible moment. 
Young hogs in excess of allotments are being killed locally for 
relief pork. 


Winter Values to Be Influenced by Production-Control Vote 


A national plebiscite to determine prolongation of the 
production-control policy is in progress. Results will exert at 
least a modicum of influence on the new processing tax, the 
amount of which will in turn influence winter hog prices. 
Although stocks have been reduced materially, processors’ 
cellars are far from the depletion stage, the residue being 
considered good property. Lard yields by the new hog crop 
will be far below production in recent years. Heavy meats 
will be actually scarce. 


Lamb Market in Doldrums 


Live-mutton trade has been in the doldrums. At the 
middle of September, prices touched the low level of the sea- 
son, when top lambs at Chicago reached $6.25, A few choice 
lambs sold at $7 or better during the month, but not in suffi- 
cient numbers to include them in the bulk, $6.75 being the 
stopping-point day after day, the bulk of a crop of short- 
weight westerns going to killers at $6 to $6.25. Various alibis 
were advanced, a demoralized wool market leading the proces- 
sion. Cull and nondescript lambs sold to better advantage than 
top grades, indicating a distribution condition similar to that 
in beef. Sheep values cracked to a $1.50 to $2.50 basis, with- 
cut apparent reason other than wool. 


Farmer-Feeders Looking for Chance to Unload 


Already early, come-back western lambs are at the mar- 
ket gate. Farm-feeders have acquired heavy jags and, finding 
the feed-bill burdensome, are listening attentively to daily 
market reports, looking for a spot on which to drop their 
holdings. lJowa, Minnesota, and Illinois will clean up early, 
yielding possession of the market to trans-Missouri operators 
long before the usual time. Repetition of last winter’s mar- 
gins is not considered likely. Profits of that period are defi- 
nitely impossible, unless consumers are prepared to go a dif- 
ferent price pace. 


Consumers Becoming Aware of Rising Cost of Meat 


Protest against rising cost of meats is audible in con- 





suming circles, but such appreciation is inevitable. Cost of 
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processing has increased enormously, packers having been 
under the necessity of making substantial wage increases vol- 
untarily to avert what happened in the textile industry. 


Indigent Consumption to Be Heavy 


Indigent consumption will be heavy, but that is a govern- 
ment job and has already been provided for by the cattle and 
sheep slaughter program. The unemployed army looms as 
prominent as ever, scant encouragement is detected in the 
industrial arena, and, as cost rises, consumers always pinch 
their diet. Current instability in every branch of the live- 
stock market warrants concern. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 
B principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
October 1, 1934, compared with August 31, 1934, and October 
2, 1933 (per 100 pounds): 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Oct. 1, 1934 Aug. 31,1984 Oct. 2, 1933 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)................$ 9.50-10.75 $ 9.75-10.75 $ 6.25- 6.85 

Goal « céckectceia cece ct ceeaatomionneeeiecasenicns 6.75- 9.75 7.50-10.25 5.50- 6.25 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.).................  9.00-10.25 8.75-10.25 6.25- 6.85 

COG scant aces cneenliosinn 6.50- 9.50 6.75- 9.75 5.50- 6.25 

Medium (900 Ibs. up)... 5.00- 7.50 5.50- 8.00 4.50- 5.75 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

Gand: tet Geeta a eum Che 6.00- 9.50 6.25- 9.00 5.50- 6.75 
HEIFERS: 

Gand te Ca ccecnatiie 5.25- 8.50 6.00- 8.25 4.25- 6.40 
COWS: 

Goed  skinmatitacisenenasiois 3.50- 5.50 4.25- 6.00 3.00- 4.50 
CALVES: 

Good te: CAM, 4 TE 4.50- 7.00 3.50- 5.00 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good 40: ‘CRIN edn: Se GH 4.75- 5.75 4.25- 5.00 

Commow. to SE6Gitii a 2.75- 4.25 3.00- 4.75 2.75- 4.25 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 lbs.).. 6.10- 6.60 7.75- 7.95 4.75- 5.15 
LAMBS: 

Good to Choice (90 Ibs. down)........ 6.25- 6.75 6.40- 6.85 6.50- 7.25 
EWES: 

Good to Chotee..n25-5 san nik aaaueaeai 1.65- 2.50 1.75- 2.75 1.50- 2.75 


MARKET GOSSIP 


J.E. P., 


ACKINGTOWN EXECUTIVES HAVE NOT REACHED 

the nocturnal floor-walking stage, but make no conceal- 
ment of concern over their 1935 supply of raw material. Two 
consecutive years of abundance will inevitably be followed by 
at least one of comparative scarcity—possibly several. Packer 
profits are based on tonnage; restricted supply insures com- 
petition on raw material. Packingtown, here, there, and every- 
where, has been operating to full capacity, especially since 
Washington’s Santa Claus developed into the major live-stock 
purchaser in Christendom, and, as the pendulum swings in 
the opposite direction, this industrial activity will subside. 
Pay-rolls may run as high, but fewer employees will divide 
the proceeds. Architects specializing in Packingtown con- 
struction have had few commissions lately, demolition of acres 
of far-from-obsolete plants, to reduce tax payments, having 
reached the furore stage. Admitting that it is a big country, 
Packingtown is realizing that the adage, “Abundance will 
come from somewhere,” is ready for the can, Eastern pack- 
ers, dependent on western supply sources most of the year, 
have reason for apprehension, manifesting it by seeking 
parity between live-stock and meat-products freight rates. 
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All of which may afford a modicum of conselation for the 
grower of raw packing-house material. 


Hog Processing Tax a Stimulant to Yarn-Spinners 


Hog-tax yarns are numerously in circulation. The nar- 
rators naturally dig up extreme instances, such as 700-pound 
packing sows, selling at $5 per cwt., paying a tax of $15.75 
per head. An out-on-the-limb story now going the rounds 
relates to a drove of 490-pound barrows on which the tax was 
$11.03 per head. The other extreme has evaded notoriety, as 
the literati invariably deal in superlatives exclusively, ignor- 
ing an army of 40- to 60-pound pigs, dislodged by high feed 
and selling anywhere from $1 to $2 per cwt., on which the 
$2.25 tax is applicable. Late in September a consignment of 
60-pound starved pigs reached Chicago from Montana, realiz- 
ing $1.10 per cwt. They were healthy, but feeders were out 
of the trade, sending them to the sausage-grinder. Thousands 
of thin sows have realized $3 to $3.50 per cwt. recently, a 
deplorable market for this grade prompting owners to anathe- 
matize a tax system that levies on quality, mediocrity, and 
inferiority on the same basis. 


Bovine Trash Losing Popularity 


“Yellow-hammer” cattle have lost popularity in feeding 
circles, in consequence of the new feed-cost deal. When corn 
was one-third to one-half the present level, gains could be put 
on trashy bovine steers cheaply, especially when the Corn 
Belt was surfeited with pasture and stalk-field waste. This 
year, with every yound of fodder garnered, nothing for cattle 
to pasture on but a rank growth of washy grass, and corn 
costing 75 to 80 cents per bushel where it is available, the 
“skate” steer is unpopular. This will materially reduce the 
late winter and spring supply of common beef, which has had 
a cordial reception at the market in recent years, the product 
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being utilized for “phony” yearling beef. Killers are now buy- 
ing the bulk of these steers for canning and cutting purposes. 


Nondescripts Always with Us 


Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, and Wisconsin have been dis- 
gorging a swarm of little red cattle showing mixtures of dairy 
and Shorthorn blood, and creating an impression that these 
sections are getting into the business of growing such trash, 
although the reverse is the fact. Dry pastures, scarcity of 
winter roughage, and high cost of corn are responsible for 
liquidation, sending prematurely to the butcher a crop that 
would otherwise have been wintered and grassed next season. 
Thousands of these steers are sold weekly on the Chicago 
market at $2.25 to $3 per cwt., killers taking practically 
everything under the $2.50 line, the top end going to Pennsyl- 
vania for winter beef-making. There may be consolation in 
the contention that they are good riddance, but it is fallacious, 
as the same crowd will resume production of the same type 
of cattle when nature changes her tactics. The “jumper” bull, 
like the poor of Scripture, is always with us, despite peren- 
nial optimism in purebred circles and strenuous effort by 
‘“Improvers.” 


Scotch Highland Venture a Closed Incident 


Walter Hill’s disastrous and costly experiment with 
Scotch Highland cattle reached the culmination stage at Chi- 
cago during the last week of September, when the last smear 
of the herd he brought across the Atlantic in 1926 went to the 
butcher. It comprised bulls, steers, cows, heifers, and calves 
—ten carloads in all; a shaggy, picturesque bovine mob. 
When taken to Montana, the herd had a triumphal march 
across the ccuntry, being acclaimed as the pioneers of a New 
Deal in cattledom. Possibly Hill could have secured better 
results by taking them to Alaska. They have gone to keep 
company with the vanished Galloways, which also failed to 
live up to their advertisement, Herefords taking their place 
on the Hill pastures. With deep sagacity, John T. Caine, 
III, had the vanishing herd photographed for the new picture 
gallery of the Saddle and Sirloin Club. 


Corn Belt Going into Calf-Raising 


Each succeeding season a gradually swelling supply of 
“home-grown” yearlings appears on the Chicago market, indi- 
cating that the beef cow capable of raising a calf that can 
be taught to eat at the crib before weaning, and forced along 
to make a fat yearling, is regaining a footing in the Corn 
Belt. Notable in this delegation is the production of the 
AStna Insurance Company, which is utilizing foreclosed farms 
in Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa for beef-making. Eben Jones, 
sf Bloomington, Illinois, is directing this program and scor- 
ing signal success, as he is topping the market with both 
steers and heifers, or getting prices close to that altitude. 
To those skeptics who insist that “it can’t be done,” Jones 
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presents a balance-sheet written entirely in black ink. Sev- 
eral experiment stations—notably those of Ohio, Wisconsin, 
and Missouri—are conducting farm-cost tests which demon. 
strate, on paper at least, that this calf-raising cow can be 
carried the year around on bluegrass at no greater cost than 
west of the Missouri River. It may herald a New Deal in 
beef production, 


She-Stock in West Seriously Depleted 


Between a gigantic government purchase, a “die-up” that 
has not figured conspicuously in extant statistics, and liqui- 
dation consequent on drought, the female bovine population 
of the trans-Missouri region has been substantially reduced. 
Over-age cows, no longer a reasonably safe breeding propo- 
sition, are at the vanishing stage, making prediction of a 
series of short calf crops sound like a cinch bet. The gov- 
ernment buy has not been confined to cows, as it has gath- 
ered in a swarm of young cattle and calves destined to exter- 
mination, if not already in the can or freezer. Liquidation 
of cattle is chimerical, although that erroneous term is 
commonly used in current literature, but a statement that 
a crimp has been put in beef production will not be seriously 
disputed. 


South America Awaiting Its Opportunity 


South American diplomats and commercial scouts have 
their ears to the ground, on the alert for an opening to 
resume their job of getting a clean bill-of-health for 
Southern Hemisphere live stock, now barred from this 
market on the ground that admission would create possi- 
bility, if not certainty, of another outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease. A flood of propaganda, ostensibly in the interest of 
the consumer, is te be released down east, as the rising cost 
of meat continues. North American capital invested in South 
American frigorificos will not show its hand, but, as a 
representative of that interest remarked recently, “when, 
and if, soft meat gets access to this market, we will handle 
it.” Distributors by the hundred thousand will boost the 
campaign orally, and they have constant access to the con- 
sumer’s ear. Meanwhile Dr. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, sits in Washington as adamantine as ever 
in his determination not to put his John Hancock on the 
coveted bill-of-health—a position from which he has con- 
sistently refused to budge. And that signature is all South 
American interests ask. They are ready and willing to pay 
existing customs imposts. 


Any Kind of Fodder at a Premium 


Ambient Wheat Belt atmosphere will not be fouled by 
incinerating straw-stacks this fall, as what has heretofore 
been refuse may be baled and pay freight to distant points. 
Western Canada expects to realize a substantial sum from 
this by-product of its grain crop; all over the Corn Belt 
possession of fodder excites envy; soy-bean hay is a valuable 
asset; and every swamp has been in contact with mowing- 
machines. Even by strenuous effort, drought sections will be 
fortunate to weather the winter with sufficient stock feed to 
go around. Stalk-fields will disappear from the landscape 
by the time that portion of Agraria within the metes and 
bounds of the Corn Belt snuggles into winter quarters. 


“Educational Institutions” and Processing Tax 


Education has been derided as a doubtful asset, now that 
scholarship can do little better than work on PWA jobs; 
but in a hog it has value. The Nebraska Experiment Station 
has protested against collection of the processing tax on its 
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output of porcine production, advancing the theory that, as 
it came into existence as part of an educational campaign, 
tax immunity is reasonable. All of which goes to show how 
many angles agricultural adjustment is developing. 


“Liars, Damned Liars, and Statisticians” 


Statisticians grind out wads of deceptive figures when- 
ever live-stock prices soar, designed invariably to create an 
impression of accumulating agricultural wealth. The technique 
is to take an appreciation—say, of $1 per cwt.—apply it to the 
number and approximate weight of live stock in growers’ 
hands, and assume that the aggregate sum, usually fantastic, 
is actual cash in the producer’s wallet. Slumps are, of course, 
ignored, even when depreciation equal to a rise follows 
promptly. Jerry Simpson, the erstwhile “sockless” Kansas 
statesman, once divided members of the Ananias Club into 
liars, damned liars, and statisticians, 


Fall Pigs to Be as Numerous as Corporal’s Guard 


This year’s crop of fall pigs will be as imposing, numeri- 
cally, as the traditional corporal’s guard. Thin sows have 
been going in the direction of Packingtown for months past, 
selling down to $3 per cwt., because growers exceeded their 
pig allotment when spring pigs were farrowed. The fall pig 
had acquired popularity in lower latitudes, where it thrived 
on mild winters, but it is out of the picture now. Pig-feeders 
are backing out of the game, awed by the corn bill, and 
bootleg-pig yarns, profusely portrayed by metropolitan papers, 
may be taken with the proverbial grain of salt. 


PRACTICALLY NO CHANGE IN WOOL 


J.E. P. 


RADE VERNACULAR IS CHANGING SINCE THE 

textile strike was called off, but actual transactions at 
seaboard concentration points are not encouraging. Bidding 
has been resumed, but at prices which holders decline to 
consider. Foreign markets are more active, although Sydney 
reports lack of support at the last sale on prices 7% to 10 
per cent lower. Boston has an impression that mills are in 
a mood to buy wool when a compromise price basis is reached. 
Offers of a 65- to 68-cent, scoured, basis on fine territory 
wools, held at 70 to 72 cents, have been turned down. Three- 
eighths-blood territury has actually sold at 60 to 63 cents, 
scoured basis. Moderate quantities of greasy, quarter-blood 
Ohio and similar wools have changed hands at 29 to 30 cents. 


Mills closed down by the strike have been slow in getting 
into action—probably to give strikers a dese of their own 
medicine. From the manufacturers’ standpoint the strike 
came at an opportune time, as they had little business on 
their books and were well stocked. 

Actual wool prices show practically no change during the 
past two months, and no material change is expected withcut 
a serious decline in foreign markets. Eastern trade litera- 
ture is redolent of such sentences as these: “Bidding resumed, 
inquiry heavier;” “A rather better feeling exists along 
Summer Street;” “Hope of a better demand for piece goods 
is growing;” “A cold snap is needed to move clothing carried 
over from the last heavy-weight season;” “The outlock is 
none too clear, although superficial evidence indicates a better 
fecling;” “There is evidence of a weaker undertone than 
appears on the surface of the market;” “A feeling exists on 
both sides of the Atlantic that wool is cheap enough.” This 
comes from trade authorities, 
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Optimism may be extracted from assertion that “weaker- 
held wools are being taken out of the market, going into 
hands capable of holding indefinitely,” which sounds like 
whistling to maintain courage. Discussing a wool market 
that does not exist is little short of absurd. Guess what 
course foreign markets will take, volume of winter-clothing 
trade, and other elusive factors, and you will have a base 
for conjecture. Consumers have taken to cheap clothing for 
economy’s sake, and are not replenishing wardrobes extrava- 
gantly. Food is a matter of primary importance at the 
inception of what promises to be a hard winter, and the man 
who runs a car is never finicky about his sartorial appearance. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, SHIP- 
ments, and federally inspected slaughter of live stock at 
sixty-two markets for the month of August, 1934, compared 
with August, 1933, and for the eight months ending August, 
1934 and 1933: 


























RECEIPTS 
ee : —_ | — Months Ending F 
1934 1933 1934 1933 
Cattle*... 3,071,403t] 1,172,730 | 11,732,7574| 7,478,102 
COTE on 1,162,688% 496,013 5,258,865t| 3,583,583 
PERO foo 2,067,135 3,923,512§| 22,461,481 24,822,536§ 
STN os 2,615,435 2,794,739 | 15,375,448 | 17,166;540 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS; 
ili Bight Months Ending 
| 
| 1984 1933 1934 1933 
Cattie*............ 1,679,089% 447,130 4,965,148%| 2,740,759 
Calvee 361,994: 155,362 1,475,739) 1,068,685 
Li) eee 645,646 857,461 6,610,180 6,259,128 
Sheep... 1,481,881 | 1,509,050 | 7,370,285 | 7,899,327. 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
| ‘aie Fight Months Ending — 
| 1934 1933 «#=| 1984 1933 
Cattic®...:....:..: | 731,523t 183,081 1,901,716} 1,007,473 
Calves:........2:. 70,2382 29,694 253,884¢ 193,396 
oo 59,363 41,357 330,287 272,303 
Sheep... | 389,504 | 346,988 | 1,254,314 | 1,048,496 


SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 


kneel Eight Months Ending _ 








August 
1934 1933 1934 1933 
Cattie*.........::: 1,576,204¢ 840,262 7,648,648) 5,475,137 
Calves. .c.c..2..::. 970,211% 415,816 4,909,820¢) 3,220,295 
Re ds 2,641,187 3,476,715§| 29,220,482 | 32,099,344§ 
SHE@P......-.-s5-. 1,523,328 1,532,240 | 10,292,371 | 11,330,399 


*Exclusive of calves. tIncluding stockers and feeders. 

tIncludes cattle and calves purchased for Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation. 

$Includes many pigs and sows received for sale on government 
account. 





43% Protein Cottonseed Cake and Meal 


Write or Wire Us for Prices Before 
Making Your Contracts 


WESTERN FEEDERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


118 Live Stock Exchange Building 
Established 1912 Fort Worth, Texas 
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HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats, lard, poultry, creamery butter, 
and eggs on September 1, 1934, as compared with September 
1, 1938, and average holdings on that date for the past five 
years (in pounds except as otherwise noted): 











Five-Year 








Commodity Sept. 1, 1934 Sept. 1, 1933 Average 

Frozen beef........... isl 62,952,000 | 33,160,000 | 28,944,000 
Cured beef*................. 17,285,000 15,286,000 14,984,000 
Lamb and mutton......... 1,606,000 1,487,000 2,381,000 
Frozen pork................-- 150,707,000 | 194,922,000 | 149,162,000 
Dry salt pork™.............. 64,033,000 | 144,888,000 | 132,986,000 
Pickled pork’...............: 325,753,000 | 416,891,000 | 358,052,000 
Miscellaneous............... 89,420,000 72,848,000 69,093,000 

Total meats............... 711,756,000 | 879,482,000 | 755,602,000 
NN i oa 168,719,000 | 224,476,000 | 138,011,000 
Frozen poultry............. 46,054,000 47,789,000 41,616,000 
Creamery butter.......... 120,435,000 | 175,476,000 | 139,891,000 
Eggs (case equivalent'| 11,146,000 11,871,000 11,457,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 
at Chicago on October 1, 1934, compared with August 31, 
1934. and October 2, 1933, were as below (per 100 pounds): 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEER (700 lbs. up): Oct. 1, 1934 Aug. 31,1934 Oct. 2, 1933 


RTS ace a eee $14.00-15.50 $15.00-16.00 $ 9.50-10.00 

I pe ek ee .. 12.00-13.50  14.00-15.00 8.50- 9.50 
STEER (500 to 700 Ibs.) : 

ROR Sc a kao 14.00-15.50 9.50-10.50 

UN aa ean a 8 te, sng 0 .. 11.00-18.50 13.00-14.50 8.50- 9.50 
YEARLING STEER: 

CRE ia ieee escict: EDOAKO0 “RR SOESS: «10-100 

RINNE Giese ease eh bie 2 a 11.00-13.00 12.50-13.50 9.00-10.00 
COW: 

Rs ce ee a le a 7.00- 8.00 9.50-10.50 7.00- 8.00 
VEAL: 

ied 2 Ye ators Fal ahhh hn tn oa 12.00-13.00 11.00-12.00 

I ee et ia. niaeeenieeanem 10.00-11.50 11.00-12.00 10.00-11.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMB (45 Ibs. down): 


IER Se ees canned $12.50-13.50 $15.00-16.00 $12.00-13.00 

RO gee SN aa eee 12.00-13.00 14.00-15.00 11.00-12.00 
MUTTON: 

I hee 6.00- 7.00 7.00- 8.00 4.00- 5.00 


FRESH PORK CUTS 
LOINS: 
Beis th; -MVGmRee.....3...c acca $14.50-16.00 $23.50-25.00 $13.50-15.00 





COTTONSEED CAKE sisi... 


Quick Shipment 


Fresh-ground 


Humphreys-Godwin Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 
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HOLD-BACK OF GOVERNMENT HIDES 
IMPROVES MARKET 


J. E. P. 


SSURANCE BY WASHINGTON THAT GOVERNMENT- 
A owned hides had been definitely put on ice has improved 
both the hide and the leather situation, packer hides advan- 
cing 1 cent per pound; but it is a market that readily goes 
to sleep, each big sale by packers heralding a dull period. 
Packer steer hides are selling in an 8- to 10%-cent range, 
cows bringing 6% to 7 cents. No dependable market exists 
for country hides other than packer take-off. Tanners are 
taking on more raw material than during the uncertain 
period, although they are supercautious and in no mood to 
acquire heavy inventories, ignoring the argument that money 
in commodities is safer than in the bank, should inflation 
continue. Leather suited to cobbling trade is in demand, 
which means cut sales. Consumers are prolonging use of 
footwear to the limit, and, as the average cobbler is doing 
good work at low cost, he is working overtime. 

Stagnation of country-hide trade implies accumulation. 
Hide-dealers know where they can get plenty. Packers are 
taking the market for their hides, considering sales at current 
prices good judgment. Trade sentiment is by no means 
exuberant, as current take-off is heavy, with a prospect, if 
not certainty, of a free cattle movement during the next 
sixty days. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


N OCTOBER 3 COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL WAS 

quoted at $37 a ton, f.0.b. Texas points. On October 1 
hay prices at Omaha were as follows: alfalfa—choice leafy, 
$22; No. 1, $20 to $21; standard leafy, $19 to $20; standard, 
$18.50; No. 2, $17 to $18.50; No. 3, $16; sample, $13 to $14; 
upland prairie—No. 1, $20.50; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $16 to $18; 
sample, $14.50 to $15; midland prairie—No. 1, $18; No. 2, 
$16.50; sample, $12 to $14; mixed hay—No. 1, $20; No. 2, 
$18; No. 3, $17. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 
New Zealand Asked to Cut Down Meat Exports 


A request has been made by the British government for 
a substantial reduction of New Zealand’s exports of meat to 
Great Britain during the next few months. 


Germany Suspends Import Duty on Grains 


Owing to the shortage caused by the drought, all import 
duties on wheat, rye, oats, and barley have been suspended 
by the German government until July, 1935. 


Canada’s Wheat Crop 


Canada’s 1934 wheat crop is officially estimated at 277,- 
304,000 bushels. This is an increase of about 7,000,000 
bushels over the small crop of 1933, but is considerably below 
the average of recent years. 


Brazil Halves Farm Debts 


In order to abolish what is called “agricultural slavery,” 
the government of Brazil has cut in half all debts of farmers 
contracted prior to June 30, 1933, has made it illegal to 
charge more than 6 per cent interest on agricultural loans, 
and has reduced freight rates on state-owned railways for 
agricultural products by 10 per cent for a period of five years. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, September 15, 1934. 

HE RETURNS OF THE LATEST LIVE-STOCK CENSUS 

in England and Wales, undertaken by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, show that there has been an annual increase in 
the total number of cattle in the country since 1930, and, 
while the total of 6,659,000 returned this year is a record, it 
is only 38,000 (0.6 per cent) above last year’s total. <A fur- 
ther increase of 39,500 in the dairy herds creates another 
record. At 16,517,700, the total number of sheep was smaller 
by 1,572,200 (8.1 per cent) than in 1933. The number of ewes 
kept for breeding fell by 465,200 (6 per cent) to 7,302,700. 
The total number of pigs was returned as 3,318,900, or 249,800 
more than in 1933—an increase equivalent to 8.1 per cent. 
There was an increase in each class, sows kept for breeding 
having increased by 44,300 (10.9 per cent) to 449,900. 

The preliminary statement of the agricultural returns 
taken in Scotland on June 4 shows that the total number of 
cattle, 1,305,700, is greater than last year’s figure by 12,100, 
or 0.9 per cent. The total number of sheep, 7,673,000, shows 
a decrease of 138,100, or 1.8 per cent, as compared with 1933. 
Ewes, which number 3,350,000, are 35,700 less than in 1933— 
a decrease of 1.1 per cent. Rams show an increase of 900. 
Pigs, which total 199,700, show an increase of 32,700, or 19.6 
per cent. Sows have increased by 5,100, or 23.3 per cent, and 
boars by 200, or 8 per cent. 

One of the leading features of the British live-stock posi- 
tion at the moment is the rise in prices of stores and fat 
stock of all descriptions. Reports received from all parts of 
the country show that sheep and lambs are dearer by 62 
cents to $2.50 per head over last year’s figures. This is 
accredited to a swing-over of the public taste from beef. In 
many districts, wethers have fetched as much as lambs. Fur- 
ther, there has been an encouraging revival of breeding-stock 
exports, the United States being one of the leading buyers. 

Although butchers all over the country report a big drop 
in the demand for beef, well-fattened steers have fetched 
extraordinary prices for the time of year. Indeed, the best 
grades of Aberdeen-Angus beeves made Christmas prices at 
the end of August. This was entirely due to the farmers 
holding back their cattle for the $15,000,000 beef subsidy 
which took effect from September 1. The shortage of fat 
cattle was so acute in some markets that dried dairy cows 
made up to $10.50 per ewt. 

With the coming into operation of the beef subsidy, how- 
ever, the position changed, and the average top quotations at 
the moment are $11.25 to $12.50 per cwt., with $14.24 being 
paid in exceptional cases. As the farmer is paid $1.25 per 
live ewt. and $2.33 per cwt. dead by way of subsidy, the pro- 
duction of beef is at last on a remunerative footing. Ne 
doubt the farmer was badly in need of assistance, but the 
payment at the outset of the maximum amount of subsidy 
kas led to an interesting position. In the first place, a treas- 
ury grant of $15,000,000 was made for the subsidy, to be 
repaid by way of a levy upon imported beef. A difficulty arose 
immediately by the refusal of some countries to entertain the 
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idea of a levy, while recently signed trade pacts with these 
countries prevented the government from imposing a direct 
tariff. Again, the ministry made what many consider to be 
a mistake by fixing the low qualification of 52 per cent 
dressed weight as the basis of eligibility of an animal for the 
subsidy, the butchers contending that 58 to 60 per cent would 
have been nearer the niark. 


The effect of this low qualification has led to the issue 
of far more certificates than was anticipated. Walter Elliot, 
the Minister of Agriculture, and the Cattle Committee, in 
fixing the amount of subsidy to be paid, estimated that, if 
30,000 head of cattle per week were submitted for certifica- 
tion, the amount allocated by the treasury would last until 
March 31 next. Unfortunately, certification has proceeded at 
the rate of 42,000 head of cattle per week. The inclusion of 
imported stores is regarded as another menace, the Irish Free 
State government, in particular, finding it profitable to pay 
a subsidy of $5 per head on its exported stock, which received 
a further subsidy at the end of three months from the English 
or Scottish feeder. 

Mr. Elliot has announced his intention of introducing a 
long-term subsidy scheme in April next, and semi-official 
announcements have been made of the intention to introduce 
a bill for the establishment of factory-abattoirs and the aboli- 
tion of private slaughter-houses in towns of 100,000 inhab- 
itants and over. It is urged that this would eliminate the 
present danger of insufficient inspection in many provincial 
centers, and these statements give added significance to the 
recently issued report of the Technical Committee on Abattoir 
Design. The committee estimates the cost of constructing 
and equipping standard-type single-floor or multi-floor abat- 
toirs to be about $625,000, not including the cost of the site. 
To secure the full benefits of factory working, the committee 
recommends that the normal minimum average weekly kill of 
a factory-abattoir should be 320 cattle, with other live stock 
in proportion. While the factory-abattoir should be entirely 
under single control, abattoirs might be leased to, and operated 
on a service basis by, slaughtering and by-products companies 
or trade associations. 

The dead-weight subsidy reacting more in the farmers’ 
favor than the live-weight basis, resulting in the payment of 
$2.12 more per beast, has had the inevitable effect of the few 
live-weight centers being worked at top pressure. This, it 
is contended, will give added impetus to the minister’s plans 
for centralized slaughtering. At the moment, there are only 
seven dead-weight establishments in England and Wales, and 
three in Scotland. The subsidy costs 50 cents per beast to 
administer at the dead-weight centers, and 37 cents per beast 
at the live-weight centers. With the passing into operation 
of the Bull Licensing Act for the elimination of scrub bulls, a 
direct incentive being given to the production of good-grade 
beef cattle, and the milk, pig, and bacon marketing schemes, 
the prospects for the British farmer are brighter now than 
they have been at any time since 1919. 


Meat Problem Serious One in Russia 


How to supply the 170,000,000 inhabitants of Soviet Russia 
with meat and milk will be one of the most important prob- 
lems to face the Congress of Soviets meeting in Moscow in 
January. While the five-year grain-production program is 
felt to have been reasonably successful, the live-stock situa- 
tion is steadily getting worse. In 1930 there were close on 
53,000,000 cattle in Russia. This number in 1933 had dropped 
to 38,600,000, with a rapidly increasing human population. 
Other classes of live stock show similar decreases. 
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“A COWMAN’S WIFE” 


Down in the mountains of southeastern 
Arizona there lives a woman who some- 
how has learned the trick of putting on 
paper, in vivid and eminently readable 
narrative, the incidents and impressions 
with which the daily routine of a ranch- 
man’s helpmeet in even that out-of-the- 
way spot is replete for those who can 
see and hear. In “A Cowman’s Wife” 
(published by the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany), Mrs. Mary Kidder Rak tells us 
of the intimate association with the 
animals on the ranch, their needs and 
care at the shifting seasons, their vary- 
ing personalities, and all the troubles 
and joys they give their owners. We 
learn of the difficulties constantly en- 
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CIENTIFIC chemical compound 

produces scab which leaves a 

clean-cut lasting brand. 

The original and proven Branding 

Liquid. Hair Pint, 75¢; Pint, $1.25; 7 
Quart, $2.25. Postpaid 


Stop Horn Growth 
Franklin Dehorning Paste 
No bleeding. No sore heads 
Most humane of all methods 


Handsomely Shaped Heads 


$1 and 50c bottles Postpaid. 
,, Freeleaflet gives full facts. 


Barnes Calf Dehorner 


Cups out the horn button. 
Quick and humane. No horn 
stubs grow out. Cutting blades 
_ of tempered tool steel. Money 
back if not satisfied. $3.75. 
larger size $5.00. postpaid 


e e e 
Franklin Dehorning Paint 
A protective, dressing with disinfectant, 
styptic, adhesive and fly-repellent qualities 
for use followjng dehorning operations. 
Also recommended for surface wounds on 
domestic animals, such as shear cuts, dock- 
ing wounds, wire cuts, etc.Prepaid prices: 
Pint, 50c; Quart, $1.00; Half Gallon, $1.75, 
Gallon, $3.00; 5 Gallon $12.50. 


Send for FREE Instructive Booklets 


O.M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO 


Denver, Wichita. Fort Worth, Amarillo, Alliance, Rapid City, 
Kansas City, El Paso, Marfa. Los Angeles, Sante Maria, 

















countered with the roving Mexican help, 
of visits from itinerant government 
trappers, of footloose vagabonds drop- 
ping in for a meal and a night’s rest, of 
the nervous prostration caused by the 
invasion of an army of tenderfoot hun- 
ters from the city every recurring fall, 
of the rare trips to town—of all the 
ups and downs, hardships and amuse- 
ments, of ranch life in drought and 
rain. The book is not a novel, but 2 
series of pictures in the life of a woman 
whom destiny has thrown into unfa- 
iiJiar surroundings, to which she is 
struggling to adjust herself, with no 
tears for the past, but a grim determi- 
nation to win out. Of the works on 
western ranch life which we have read, 
this ranks among the best. 





ILLINOIS ADDED TO ACCREDITED 
STATES 


The fifteenth state to reduce the pro- 
portion of bovine tuberculosis in its cat- 
tle herds to the one-half of 1 per cent 
necessary for accreditation is ITlinois, 
which was officially added to the list of 
such states on September 1. Of all the 
states so far accredited, Illinois had the 
highest percentage of reactors on the 
initial test, owing to the large number 
of dairy animals in the counties adjacent 
to Chicago. 


CACTI FOR FODDER 


The searing drought, stripping the 
earth bare of everything that ordinarily 
provides sustenance for live stock, in 
connection with the mounting prices for 
feed, has acted as a spur to the ingenu- 
ity of stockmen living in the blighted 
regions. Plants which in normal times 
are looked upon as so many pestiferous 
weeds have been carefully gathered, 
deprived of some of their obnoxious 
qualities, and turned into fodder by 
various clever processes. 

In last month’s PRODUCER we had a 
story about the despised Russian thistle 
being cut when green and tender, cured 
into hay, and, mixed with straw, trans- 
formed into a fairly satisfactory forage 
crop. Sunflowers, and even the leaves 
of deciduous trees, have been pressed 
into service in the form of ensilage. 
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Now we learn that that sturdy inhab- 
itant of the desert, the proud and uncon 
querable cactus, has fallen victim to the 
inventiveness of man at bay. True, its 
use for animal fodder is not new—its 
prefusieon has before tempted _ dwellers 
on the western plains to experiment 
with its possibilities as feeding material. 
But the job of removing the spines has 
been so slow and troublesome as to dis- 
courage any but those in direst stress, 
However, this difficulty seems now in the 
way of being overcome. A contraption 
is reported to have been devised, consist- 
ing of a can of gasoline carried on your 
back and connected with a torch by 
means of a tube, that promises to do 
the work effectively and with tolerable 
ease. You just walk through the cactus- 
infested field, and burn off the spines as 
you go. 

With nature’s tendency toward com- 
pensatory measures, she appears this 
summer to have blessed the western 
plains and hillsides with a superabun- 
dance of these thorny growths. Why 
shouldn’t the stockman with bare fields 
and empty barns take every possible 
advantage of them? 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS OF WATER 
FOR ONE POUND OF HAY 


To make 1 pound of dry alfalfa hay, 
the growing plants need to absorb, and 
later give off or transpire, from 500 to 
750 pounds of water. Irrigation engi- 
neers use the term “transpiration ratio,” 
and say that elfalfa has a transpiration 
ratio of from 500 to 750—the smaller 
ratio for a cool, moist climate, and the 
larger for hotter, drier sections. 

Phrasing it another way, engineers of 
the Department of Agriculture find that, 
to produce 5 tons of dry alfalfa hay an 
acre in western Oregon, about 20 acre- 
inches of water a year will be required; 
that is, the alfalfa will remove from the 
soil as much water as would be needed 
to cover the field to a depth of 20 inches, 
allowing only a moderate quantity for 
direct evaporation from the soil. 

In more arid regions, alfalfa may need 
as much as 80 inches of water, or cven 
more, to produce 5 tons of dry hay per 
acre, because the demands for both evar- 
oration and transpiration are greater. 
To produce annually such crops as are 


raised in some sections—say, 8 or 10 


tons an acre—the requirement will be 
roughly proportional to that for the 5- 
ton crop in eastern Oregon. 

Different crops vary widely in their 
water requirements. In a section where 
it takes about 20 acre-inches to grow 4 
5-ton crop of alfalfa an acre, it has 
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peen found that it takes 12 inches for 
corn or beets, about 16 inches for pota- 
toes, and only about 9 inches for white 
beans. If a crop does not get its full 
transpiration ratio, it will not manufac- 
ture its full quota of marketable prod- 
uct. 


AUSTRALIAN AIR-BLOWING SIM- 
PLIFIES SHEEP-SKINNING 


Sheep-skinning activities in Wyoming 
have become short-time processes through 
the use of the Australian system of 
blowing air between the flesh and the 
skin of government-condemned sheep, 
according to John H. Hatton, assistant 
regional forester, who recently returned 
to his Denver office after a Wyoming 
visit, we read in the Denver Daily Rec- 
ord-Stockman. 

“Air is forced into the carcass through 
a trocar, and the pelt may be pulled off 
the blown-up sheep easily with the aid 
of a knife, and in a very short time, 
Hatton explained. If the air is propor- 
tionally divided under the entire pelt, 
the skin could be pulled off without 
using a knife at all. 

“Other government sheep-buying states 
are jealously watching Wyoming’s suc- 
cess, and will probably adopt the Aus- 
tralian skinning process after taking les- 
sons from Wyoming’s workers. 

“The state is in charge of condemned 
sheep in Wyoming’s sheep-buying pro- 
gram, and it was through the state and 
the CWA workers that the Australian 
skinning process was introduced to 
hasten the disposition of many con- 
demned sheep.” 


CANADA PROTECTS HER 
BUFFALOES 


To avert the threatened extinction of 
the buffalo by improvident hunters, the 
Canadian government in 1907 acquired 
two herds and placed them in national 
parks under strict supervision. Since 
then the animals have multiplied so fast 
that it repeatedly has become necessary 
to reduce their numbers. Many are 
slaughtered each fall. Between 6,000 
and 7,000 have been removed from Wain- 
wright Park to Wood Buffalo Park, in 
northern Alberta and the adjoining 
Northwest Territories—an area of 17,300 
square miles of rough, wooded country 
Where the buffaloes may roam unham- 
pered. In this park alone the number 
of buffaloes is estimated at more than 
8,000. Adding this to the 7,554 head in 
fenced areas within the national parks 
brings Canada’s whole buffalo popula- 
tion to well over 15,000. 


When you have finished reading this 
number of The Producer, please show 
it to your neighbor. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





The Best of 


America’s Herds 


have been saved. These culled herds must be 
maintained in the best possible condition to 
insure an improved foundation stock for the 
new era in live-stock farming. In these com- 
mercial and purebred herds have been devel- 
oped the blood lines that have made live-stock 
history. They must be preserved! 


The Cottonseed Crushing Industry 


has always had an important place in all live-stock devel- 
opment and has made available to live-stock breeders 
and feeders the most dependable protein concentrate— 


COTTONSEED CAKE OR MEAL 


For information on how to use cottonseed products, write 


Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Ass’n 


1411 Santa Fe Building Dallas, Texas 
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GOVERNMENT RANGE 
STOCK REPORT 


AND LIVE- 


Rains toward the end of August pro- 
vided some relief in Arizona, Oklahoma, 
and certain sections of Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, and Texas, but generally came too 
late to do much good, reports the Den- 
ver office of the Division of Crop and 
Live Stock Estimates of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Prices on hay 
and feed have risen to prohibitive levels. 
Condition of ranges at the beginning 
of September averaged only 54 per cent 
of normal, compared with 55 per cent 
in August. 

Extensive purchases by the govern- 
ment have removed many cattle from 
the worst-affected drought areas, pre- 
venting heavy losses. The supply of 
grass-fat cattle has been seriously re- 
duced, and the run of commercial cattle 
to market will not carry the usual 
weight. Short feed supplies will force 
a record sale and movement from the 
western states. 


Condition of sheep and lambs is the 
poorest on record. Losses, however, 
have not been heavy, except in the worst- 
hit drought areas. Lambs are moving 
early and will be light. Lamb-feeding in 
the West will be materially reduced. 

Details by states follow: 


Arizona.—Ranges benefited by rains; 
live stock making gains where feed has 
improved, but still thin in drier sections. 

California—Areas with feed and 
water shortage extended during August; 
drought situation more severe in south- 
ern half of state; feed supplies fairly 
good in northern half; cattle and sheep 
in some areas moved from summer 
ranges forty to fifty days earlier than 
usual; all feeds advancing in price; out- 
look unsatisfactory. 


Colorado.—Water supply improved by 
rains, but winter range feed still short; 





RANCH FOR SALE 


in Logan County, Colo.; 2,720 acres of 
deeded land, no incumbrances, and 640 
acres leased state land—all inclosed with 
three- wire fence. Also an adjoining 
ranch of 2,080 acres deeded land, with 
good house and other improvements, 
and with about 250 acres under cultiva- 
tion—all inclosed with three-wire fence. 
Both properties have good water facili- 
ties for stock. 
F. W. RIEKE, Sterling, Colo. 
502 Broadway 








conditions bad in eastern, southeastern, 
and northwestern sections; high ranges 
fair to good; hay and feed crops far 
below winter needs. 


Idaho.—Pastures and winter ranges 
very poor; water shortage in south; feed 
ample in north, but short in south; live 
stock thin in drier areas. 


Kansas (western).—August rains 
started some pastures; outlook for late- 
planted feed fair; feed supplies ex- 
tremely short, with corn and other crops 
almost a failure; many forced sales of 
cattle. 


Montana.—Continued drought has re- 
duced range feed; water shortage more 
acute; conditions particularly bad in 
scutheast; much live stock will be forced 
to move; live stock poor in drier areas, 
with increasing losses in southeast, but 


- in fairly good flesh in western and higher 


sections. 


Nebraska (western).—Ranges and 
pastures benefited by August rains, but 
still poor; some feed crops will be pro- 
duced, but hay and feed short and high- 
priced; cattle sales to be heavy. 


Nevada.—Drought conditions becom- 
ing more serious in some sections; win- 
ter range and feed prospects very poor; 
live stock thin, and much moved out of 
state. 


New Mexico.—Recent rains beneficial 
only locally; range feed, hay, and other 
crops very short; cattle thin, and sheep 
and lambs showing effects of drought; 
winter outlook for live stock serious. 


Nerth Dakota.—Ranges and pastures 
grazed close, and field crops being used; 
water shortage continues; frost has dam- 
aged corn in some sections; feed enough 
for only half of live stock wintered last 
winter. 


Oklahoma—Late August rains sup- 
plied soil moisture and stock water; 
grass has startea, and fall-sown grains 
will make some feed; cattle thin; short 
feed supplies will continue to force heavy 
sales. 


Oregon.—Ranges dry and stock water 
short in east; fairly good feed supplies 
in coast areas; cattle and sheep show- 
iny considerable shrinkage in drier sec- 
tions; winter feed situation serious in 
east. 


South Dakota (western).—Range feed 
practically gone, with little hay and 
other feed, except in few local areas; 
winter outlook bad; continued heavy 
buying of cattle by government. 


Texas.—Beneficial rains have fallen 
over most of northwestern and coastal 
areas, with consequent improvement in 
feed conditions; central Texas and Ed- 
wards Plateau still very dry; too late 
to produce feed crops other than rough- 
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age; cattle and sheep in poor condition 
to go into winter. 

Utah.—Lower ranges poor and short 
of water; some higher ranges good; 
winter range prospects bad; many 
fields being pastured; cattle and sheep 
in poor to fair flesh. 

Washington.—Ranges fairly good, but 
rains needed; some surplus of hay, 
plenty of wheat, and fair crops of oats 
and barley; live stock in good condition. 

Wyoming.—Ranges very poor, with 
some water shortage, except in higher 
sections; hay and feed crops poor; live 
stock now feeding on usual winter sup- 
vlies, which are far below needs; both 
cattle and sheep losing flesh. 





— 


REPORTS BY STOCKMEN 


California 


Drought conditions in the Imperial 
Valley have hit the farmer harder than 
ever before. We have had no water to 
put on alfalfa lands since June, except 
about two weeks ago. Conditions look 
better now, as I think we shall get water 
for our fall and winter crops. However, 
all crops will be late—J. Q. MEeprrs, 
Holtville, September 22. 


Nebraska 


Cattle are all I have to sell, and their 
sale does not make ends meet. It will 
be only a matter of one more year of 
this NRA raising the cost of living to 
the consumer and driving the price down 
on what the producer has to sell before 
there will be no cattle-producers left in 
the country. Then these big cattle-hold- 
ers can ship in their cheap Argentine 
beef.—G. B. VANMETER, Tryon, Septem- 
ber 20. 

Texas 


The country from San Antonio to 
Brownsville is good only in spots. There 
is some very dry country north and west 
of here—W. H. Forp, San Antonio, 
September 14. 


We had a dry summer. Feed crops 
are short. We have had good rains in 
this part since August 23. Pastures are 
green as in spring. With late freezing, 
I think there will be grass and late feed 
crops sufficient to get through until 
spring.—HuGH E. MILLER, Shamrock, 
September 25. 

Utah 


We are marketing our beef out of our’ 
fields at 4% cents for steers, 3% cents 
for heifers, and 3 cents for cows. Our 
beeves are in very good shape, consider- 
ing the dry season. I think 90 per cent 
of our beef will go direct to the killers 
as fat stuff. These prices are a cent 
higher than last year.—L. C. Monrt- 
GOMERY, Heber, September 24, 


Canada 


Ranges are good this year in Cariboo. 
We had bumper hay crops, and cattle 
are fat.—R. C. CoTTon, Riske Creek, B. 
C., October 1. 


Write us a letter about live-stock and 
feed conditions in your neighborhood, or 
any other current topic. 
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Visit the New and Greater 
INTERNATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION 


DECEMBER 1 TO 8, 1934 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 
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The thirty-fifth anniversary of this largest of the con- 
tinent’s live stock shows will be held in this mammoth 
new structure, the finest and most modern building in 
the country devoted to such purposes. 


Brilliant Evening Horse Shows 
National 4-H Club Congress 
Meat Show—Wool Show 





Plan now to join the celebration at the greater 
International Live Stock Exposition 


REDUCED RAIL FARES ON ALL ROADS 
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